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Teaching the Idea of Freedom 


By PAUL R. CONROY 


dom and the free way of life. Our fighting men in the 

field, our workers in industry and agriculture, our citizens 
all support the cause of freedom. It would appear that one 
of the jobs of our educational system is to school our youths 
and our adult citizens in freedom, to aid our people in arriv- 
ing at a correct knowledge of what freedom is that we may 
all know and recognize the value of this great human ideal for 
which we stand. 

Sometimes the prime importance of ideas is forgotten in the 
heat of the struggle. Yet, we are continually told that this 
is a war of ideas and ideologies, that we must grasp firmly 
the truth of our idea of the free man in a free state, or we 
shall be destroyed by the subtle mental attacks of the false 
ideas of the enemy. Men act in virtue of certain ideas their 
minds adhere to as true, and evil ideas can readily produce 
evil action. We have established an elaborate and expensive 
educational plant and charged this vast plant with one great 
and vital function, the schooling of our citizens, young and 
mature, in true knowledge of the idea of freedom and the 
free way, as contrasted with slavery and the slave way. It 
would be a grim and horrible joke on the American people if 
this plant failed to perform its crucial function in our society. 
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Should this educational plant fail to produce the goods, the 
disillusionment of the nation would not be pleasant to con- 
template. 

This essay represents an elementary attempt to study the 
problem of teaching the idea of freedom, now more than 
ever the job of American education. It appears that three 
questions require an answer in any approach to the problem: 
first, what are we going to teach; second, how are we going 
to teach it; third, is it possible to teach the idea of freedom? 

It is unfortunate that many are inclined to think of human 
freedom in negative terms, as freedom from something, such 
as freedom from physical coercion. This is the freedom of 
the birds and beasts, but hardly human freedom which, rather, 
consists of a positive power to fulfill the highest capacities and 
potentialities a person may possess within himself. This 
can be done only by tremendous and continuous human effort 
and struggle. It is true that a necessary condition of this 
positive fulfillment is the negative freedom from coercion. 
But we are prone to exaggerate the importance of this nega- 
tive freedom, which is really only the fertile soil in which 
we may cultivate true human freedom. 

Certainly, many of the pronouncements of speakers and 
writers who bombard the public with words would lead the 
citizen to believe that his role in the struggle for freedom 
is purely passive, and that he is the complete free man if he 
lives under a government which does not coerce him by force 
into doing evil, or prevent him by force from doing good. 
Government’s role and society’s role are actually the passive 
ones. They supply the proper conditions for a realization of 
freedom, but never produce it. Government can make it pos- 
sible for a man to attain freedom, or full actualization of his 
human powers, but government cannot make a man attain 
this highest human state. Many Americans are being cheated 
when they are led to believe that they are free men merely 
because they live in an environment which favors the develop- 
ment of free men. The favorable atmosphere makes one’s 
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individual job of winning freedom easier, but does not do the 
job for anyone. 

Perhaps this point would be clearer if we should view 
individual human freedom as the art of living humanly to the 
full limit of one’s capacity. Every student and every person 
realizes that an art is simply and broadly the facility of doing 
something well, and that no one attains this facility without 
undergoing an arduous process of self-discipline. Far from 
being inimical to human freedom, discipline is an integral part 
of that freedom. It is somewhat unfortunate that the tend- 
ency of many of our pundits to identify discipline with regi- 
mentation has led them to decry all discipline in our educa- 
tional and everyday life. This has been an attack upon our 
freedom, and has tended to reduce the chances of our achiev- 
ing human freedom. Removal of discipline from a human 
being’s life catapults him down to the bestial level of animal 
existence. 

I am of the opinion that true human freedom, the art of 
living humanly through self-discipline, may be developed in 
every person provided the idea of disciplined living leading to 
true human freedom is correctly presented. Having grasped 
the idea, any person, young or old, may apply disciplined use 
of his powers to everyday living, and thus develop the facility 
of living well, living in a disciplined way, living freely. Know- 
ing how to live, and living well, is the sum total of human 
freedom. 

The practical question involved in teaching the idea of 
freedom as disciplined living is: How may the idea be pre- 
sented so that it may be grasped by children, adolescents, and 
adults? The normal procedure would seem to involve a 
transition from familiar, concrete, and simple facts of living 
to more involved problems of life. The pursuit of the idea of 
freedom through the varied types of human activity should 
prove a fascinating task, lending meaning and value to every 
study in an educational curriculum and giving similar signifi- 
cance to adult learning in the school of experience. 

Everyone realizes that human beings possess physical 
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powers, thinking or mental powers, and desiring or moral 
powers. Similarly, to everyone, human physical powers and 
capacities are the most obvious and evident. Negative free- 
dom in the physical realm consists merely in escape from 
coercion. A man who is bound, or caged, or manacled cannot 
begin to use his muscles. However, a person who is released 
trom all restraint now has an opportunity to develop and 
actualize his physical potentialities. 

But, this requires disciplined and coordinated use of one’s 
muscles. A clear illustration of this fact may be found in the 
playing of a game such as tennis. A person who is handed a 
tennis racquet and a ball and placed with no restraints on his 
movements on a tennis court is negatively free to play tennis. 
No one except himself prevents him from playing the game 
well. But, with no instruction in the art of playing tennis, 
and no practice in that art, he hardly plays the game freely. 
His uncoordinated and undisciplined muscles fight against one 
another, he flays at the ball awkwardly and ludicrously, per- 
spiration flows copiously from him, vexation and exhaustion 
grip him, grim attempts at greater effort only make him more 
unfree, until in a tangle of arms and legs he falls to the 
ground, a ridiculous and pitiful figure. Such is negative, 
undisciplined, physical freedom. Probably, there is no one 
who has not at some time suffered an ordeal similar to that 
of the inept tennis player. 

Compare this harrowing situation with the joy experienced 
by the expert and artistic tennis player as he moves gracefuily 
about the court. Through long and arduous practice develop- 
ing, coordinating, and disciplining his muscles, he has attained 
an admirable physical poise. During the period of develop- 
ment of his physical skill, the player found a rigid self- 
discipline necessary. Rebellious muscles had to be brought 
into line. But, the result was well worth the effort, for the 
player glories in a new freedom of movement poised and 
graceful to behold, incomparably delightful to experience. He 
has achieved development and actualization of his physical 
potentialities, or true physical freedom. The small child, as 
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well as the adolescent or the adult, can easily from this case 
grasp the necessity of instruction, work, and discipline in 
attaining the higher freedom. No one will find any difficulty 
in perceiving that the undisciplined person does not play tennis 
freely. In short, a glimpse of the meaning of human freedom 
can be obtained from this simple fact we all experience in our 
daily life. 

Just as one frees one’s physical powers by disciplined use 
of them, humans reach toward the attainment of the free 
mind by the same process of disciplined use of human mental 
powers. Just as physical schooling creates the higher physical 
freedom, so mental schooling may develop mental freedom. 
The analogy between physical and mental freedom is perfect 
and easily developed if the example of playing the game is 
kept in mind. Negatively, we have mental freedom when the 
mind is not prevented from acting by coercion. In one sense, 
we always have this type of mental freedom, for chains cannot 
encompass the mind. However, the mind is chained by more 
subtle things such as indoctrinated prejudices and subtle prop- 
aganda which enslave us as surely as physical bonds. A person 
who is pushed around by propaganda is just as much a slave 
as a person who is driven to work at the point of a bayonet. 
A good society provides the soil of mental freedom by allow- 
ing the truth which is light to our mental eyes to approach 
those eyes. But, we will not see the light unless our mental 
eyes are open and working well. The process of opening our 
mental eyes is precisely the process of creating the free mind. 

It is clear that the job of attaining mental freedom is a 
tougher one than that of obtaining physical freedom. The 
tennis player at least had his eyes open, could see the ball and 
the racquet, the court and the net, when he began playing the 
game. However, various elements in humans tend to throw 
a veil over the mind, so that we see the light but dimly, as 
through a darkened glass. Some of these elements are emo- 
tions, passions, and feelings, all helping to obscure the mind’s 
vision. Yet, the mind’s eye, when confronted with the clear 
light of truth, will recognize that light. The mental game is 
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indeed more difficult to play well than is the physical and thus 
presents us with a greater challenge. 

Just as one forces one’s muscles into an unaccustomed dis- 
ciplined action for greater physical freedom, so one forces 
the mind to throw aside the confusing influences of emotion 
and passion, and to think clearly. Just as the disciplinary job 
involved in training muscles is hard at first so, too, it is hard 
in training the mind. Muscles may ache and so, too, heads 
literally will ache. Mental schooling must force protesting 
minds to work and think correctly, just as physical schooling 
must force protesting muscles to work properly. Schooling 
which does not force a person to do his own thinking is 
tragically ineffective in developing mental efficiency and free- 
dom. We would soon dismiss as incompetent a tennis coach 
who expected to develop tennis players by playing exhibitions 
for them all the while forbidding the students to take a 
racquet in their own hands. Yet it often seems that coaches 
in mental efficiency, teachers in our schools, are forced to do 
something similar to this by the huge amounts of ‘“‘material’’ 
they are expected to “cover.” 

The analogy with physical freedom will provide a student 
with a glimpse of what mental freedom means. The inexpert 
tennis player is a pitiful sight, but pitiful too is the spectacle of 
a person trying to grapple with a mental problem when he 
cannot think efficiently. The unfortunate creature twists and 
turns in his seat, looks nervously about, fumbles with face, 
hair, and clothing, mops his brow, bites his nails, daydreams, 
wishes he were somewhere else, and, in the end, collapses in 
despair, or attempts to evade the issue by cheating. Compare 
this debacle of a human being with the supreme joy one finds 
in meeting a mental challenge keenly, logically, and success- 
fully. The solution of a mental problem gives the possessor 
of a disciplined and free mind a keen and deeply satisfying 
sense of accomplishment. 

Mental discipline is a long and arduous task for humans 
for the mind develops its powers much more slowly and with 
greater difficulty than does the body. Hence, the student 
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who gets a glimmering of the idea of mental freedom from 
the analogy with physical freedom must also be made to 
realize that mental discipline is a lifelong job, and that he 
will always lapse into wishful thinking, that is, he will permit 
his emotions and passions to do his thinking for him at times. 
But rigid discipline will help to open one’s mental eyes to 
evidence, and such a mind will have less difficulty in brushing 
aside prejudices, vague feelings, and provincialism. It may be 
fun to be fooled, but it is more fun to know. Any govern- 
ment and any school system which undertakes to do a person’s 
thinking for him is preventing that person from reaching for 
the great goal of the free mind, and condemning that person 
to mental impotency. No one wants to go through life with 
a stumbling, awkward, groping, swaying, inarticulate mind. 
Once a person catches the glimmering of what mental free- 
dom means, he will always seek it. It is the job of schooling 
to provide an opportunity to reach at the idea of mental free- 
dom. If the idea is presented in some form similar to the 
above suggestions, the student should get a glimpse of its 
meaning. 

Moral freedom stands upon an even higher plane than 
mental and is closely connected with it. In addition to our 
physical and mental potentialities as human beings, we have 
desiring or wishing powers, the object of which is the good, 
or that which makes human living more perfect. Due, how- 
ever, to the pull of emotions and passions, we may desire the 
lesser good instead of the greater, the bestial good rather 
than the human good, the speciously attractive rather than the 
truly humanly desirable. 

Here, again, in the beginning, we have negative freedom, 
the physical power of desiring and choosing the bestial good 
rather than the human good. Again, what is more pitiful 
than the person who has become the slave of his emotions, 
feelings, and passions? He leaps from one foolish and in- 
human choice to another, sometimes inanely shouting about his 
freedom to do as he pleases. Perhaps certain notorious char- 
acters who appear on the front pages of newspapers as the 
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laughing stock of the nation will come to mind to vivify the 
sorry spectacle. Such morally unfree creatures provide a 
harvest for the nation’s psychiatrists, and many end their 
lives tragically in suicide, in asylums, in prisons, or in death 
chambers. Such persons are as inept and pitifully awkward 
at playing the game of life as our untrained tennis player was 
at the game of tennis. Their “freedom,” like his, ends in 
ignoble collapse. 

The comparison with the morally free is stimulating. These 
are the persons who have disciplined their choosing and desir- 
ing powers until the habit or easement of choosing the human 
thing is developed. This habit is called virtue, and the habit 
of selecting the wrong thing is termed vice. Moral discipline 
is perhaps even more difficult than mental for the allure of 
the specious good is compelling, and the discipline of thinking 
before choosing and resisting the attractive pull of inhuman 
goods is indeed the greatest human test. Few of us ever 
attain to the final goal where the correct choice is made 
automatically without the necessity of a struggle. Such auton- 
omous freedom of action exists in the superior persons we 
call saints. This concept of the saint should be particularly 
stressed, of course, in courses in religion, and should take the 
place of the somewhat repulsive ideas of sainthood which are 
too often presented to students. 

Just as the tennis player experiences the joy of supreme 
physical freedom when he plays the game artistically, and the 
thinker finds delight in expert mental response to the challenge 
of a problem, so the player in the game of human living who 
achieves mastery of himself through disciplined desires and 
choices lives in the highest sense, enjoys life to the utmost, 
because literally, through struggle and discipline, he has be- 
come “captain of his soul.” It is difidently suggested that 
most persons can get a glimmering of this highest human 
freedom and, consequently, be attracted to it as an ideal. 
Thus, through transition from physical to mental to moral, 
the teacher may suggest to the student throughout his school- 
ing the idea of freedom. 
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It goes without saying that even negative freedom will 
disappear if this higher human freedom ceases to appear in 
large numbers of men in the community and state. A people 
get the kind of government they demand and deserve, and a 
nation of slaves will inevitably get a tyrannical government. 
Free men make free government, but free government cannot 
make free men, and no government can hold a people to ideals 
they are determined to destroy. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of freedom, but only the free can be vigilant. Men who have 
not freed themselves mentaly and morally cannot free the 
state. The mentally unfree are easily pushed into greater 
slavery by propaganda which their puny, blind, minds are 
incapable of detecting, and the morally unfree, having de- 
bauched themselves, inevitably debauch the state. 

These considerations force us to make only one answer 
to the third question posed at the beginning of this essay, that 
is, is it possible to teach the idea of freedom? Not only is it 
possible, but we must teach it or perish as a free people. That 
is the job American education has before it. We have fumbled 
with the job long enough. We have no time left in which to 
fumble longer. 

It may be objected that the average level of “intelligence” 
in the nation is only that of a child of twelve to fourteen 
years of age and that this idea is too big for such low intelli- 
gence to grasp. Such a statement is not only poppycock, but a 
vicious attempt to sell the American people short. How can 
we say that this is the level of “intelligence” of the American 
people and of the American student until we try the people 
and students with this idea? It is clearly unfair to say that, 
because a person has never been offered anything but low 
calibre mental fare, this low-grade material is all he is capable 
of handling. Newspapers, magazines, and moving pictures 
who pander to this notion are depriving the public of its right 
to full development of its human powers merely for the sake 
of transient popularity and financial gain. Educators who 
pander to the notion are much worse, for the educator’s 
primary function is education, that is, development of the 
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human powers of his students to the utmost. Refusal to offer 
the student superior mental fare prevents this development. 
There are few indeed who would not be able to grasp the 
rudiments of the idea of freedom and hold such rudiments as 
an opinion, if not able to secure full knowledge of the idea so 
as to be able to give an account of it. Indeed, if it be admitted 
that many might not be able to secure even right opinion on 
the nature of freedom, this is not an overwhelmingly great 
dificulty. Large numbers of people now permit someone else 
to do their thinking for them, and take even their opinions 
ready made from syndicated columnists and commentators. 
If we can place in these “intellectuals” through education a 
correct idea of human freedom (it is difficult to discern it in 
them now), we shall secure at least the leadership of free men. 
From them freedom may percolate through to the people. 
This would give education additional time in which to meet 
the challenge of schooling the nation’s children and adolescents 
and as many adults as possible in the idea of human freedom. 
Teaching the idea of human freedom should become the core 
of our educational activity, the unifying element in the cur- 
riculum of our schools. Teaching the idea of freedom should 
be the universal aim, the yeast in our educational dough per- 
vading and humanizing every bit of that dough. Our physical 
training programs, our mental disciplines, and our character 
training schemes should all lead to the same end. From mathe- 
matics to home economics, from science to sports, from history 
to shop technique, from literature to calisthenics, and from 
religion to civics, the idea of freedom should be exhibited in 
all its many facets that the student may pursue it through 
every phase of human life and learning. This is the only kind 
of schooling to prepare our youth to spend their lives in 
pursuit of the education of a free man. Indeed, this is the 
“pursuit of happiness’ so well expounded in our Declaration 
of Independence as the inalienable right of every human being. 
It should be clear that the idea of freedom cannot be taught 
in one lesson or “unit,” although such a “unit” might have 
limited value in the larger educational scheme. Rather, the 
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idea of human freedom must be continuously taught in every 
subject, class, and educational activity in which learning is 
expected to occur. The true meaning and value of human 
freedom must be expounded again and again always and 
everywhere, sometimes deliberately and at length as in social 
science studies, at other times casually and by example as in 
science, mathematics, sports, and at all times in the teaching 
of religion. Mere harangues about freedom will be valueless, 
for they will not create the understanding and performance 
which place the student on the road to the attainment of 
human freedom. The atmosphere of disciplined development 
or freedom must surround the student. Teaching the idea of 
freedom would then be most effective through frequent, but 
rather casual, and never strained, calling of the idea of free- 
dom to the attention of the student. Even when true human 
freedom is tumbling at his feet, the student’s attention must 
be fixed upon the great idea or he may not see it. 

It goes without saying that, to perform this task which is 
their raison d’étre, our educators must have within them the 
vision of human freedom; they must themselves be free men 
and women if they are to school the generation in their charge 
in freedom and the free way of life. In this matter, all 
teachers might candidly examine their minds and hearts, and 
ask themselves if they are really free men and women. If the 
answer, honestly, not speciously, is “yes,” they are to be con- 
gratulated. If the answer is ‘“‘no,” then our educators and 
teachers had best look to building themselves up as better 
human beings, and the nation itself might well weigh in the 
balance the quality of its teaching personnel. This nation’s 
teachers must school the next generation of Americans in the 
vision of human freedom. It would be well for American edu- 
cation to remember that “‘where there is no vision, the people 
perish.” 











Twenty-five Years of Teacher 
Education® 
By E. §. EVENDEN 


significant quarter of a century in teacher education in 

the United States. The period since the close of the 
first World War has probably seen more changes and more 
advances in the education of teachers than any other period 
in our history of twice its length. The history of teacher 
education for this period happens to break symmetrically into 
five periods of five years each. A brief characterization of each 
of those periods will, it is hoped, give a better understand- 
ing of the work of the Commission on Teacher Education 
which is bringing its work to a close this year with a series of 
reports on its various activities and findings. 


1918-23 


The first five-year period started with the close of the war 
of 1917-18. The American people had been made teacher- 
education conscious by a group of extensive studies and by 
educational conditions that had been revealed during the war. 
Judd and Parker’ had but recently published the results of 
their survey of the work of the normal schools and teachers 
colleges and had shown the adverse comparisons that could be 
drawn between the quality of the work in those institutions 


Ts TWENTY-FIVE years just past have been an extremely 


* This paper incorporates remarks made by the writer as chairman of the 
Commission on Teacher Education when a progress report of the Commission’s 
work was made to the Committee on Problems and Plans in Education of the 
American Council on Education on July 17, 1943. The statement was designed 
to set the background against which the Commission has worked and to intro- 
duce the report on the organization and work of the Commission by its Director, 
Karl W. Bigelow. 


2 Charles H. Judd and Samuel C. Parker, Problems Involved in Standardiz- 
ing Normal Schools, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1916, No. 12 (Washing- 
ton: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1916). 
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with that in the liberal arts colleges. Learned and Bagley 
and others * were just completing the extensive study of the 
preparation of teachers in the “‘typical’”’ state of Missouri with 
recommendations drawn from their findings and from com- 
parisons with other states and other countries for improving 
teacher education in the United States. Both of these studies, 
and especially the second, had marked effects upon curricula 
for the preparation of teachers. Their recommendations were 
emphasized and brought to a focus by the humiliating discov- 
eries of the war period and by the conditions that followed it. 
Data from the drafted men in 1917 and 1918 revealed a very 
low level of general education—so much so that there was 
frequent although unwarranted use of the expression “‘a nation 
of sixth graders.” Illiteracy was surprisingly high in many 
state groups. There was a shameful health record in the 
proportion of men declared unfit for general military duty and 
many were rejected for defects that education could have 
prevented. 

Studies made of the teachers of American public schools 
during the war by Strayer, Bagley, Keith, and others revealed 
the very low standards that existed for teachers. Three out 
of every five had had less than two years of educational prep- 
aration above high school. During the war the shortage of 
teachers was so acute, especially in the rural schools, that 
standards were still further lowered and boys and girls only 
part way through high schools were given certificates to teach 
which, regrettably in many cases, proved not to be temporary 
certificates. 

Fortunately for the boys and girls of that generation, the 
war was a short one. The beginnings of the postwar expan- 
sion, however, did not at first relieve the serious shortage of 
teachers that existed during and immediately after the war. 
The expansion in school services and especially in the develop- 
ment of high schools during those years tended to absorb the 


* William S. Learned, W. C. Bagley, and others, The Professional Prepara- 
tion of Teachers for American Schools, Bulletin 14 (New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1920). 
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teachers with the better preparation so that even after many 
more teachers were prepared there were still troublesome 
shortages in some areas and little or no difficulty in placing 
graduates of all types of institutions preparing teachers. 


1923-28 


The second period from 1923 to 1928 saw no large-scale 
studies of teacher education. Several states, among them 
California, lowa, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
Louisiana, made separate studies on state-wide bases of their 
teacher education programs or of the teacher personnel. A 
number of studies were also made toward the close of this 
period by placement directors of colleges educating teachers 
because of the developing difficulty of placing graduates in 
teaching positions. These five years included the period of 
most rapid expansion of the “expanding twenties” and many 
school men as well as other citizens were so concerned with 
‘easy money” and expansions that they forgot the humilations 
and fears of the war and postwar period and were unaware 
that other educational matters were getting out of hand. 

During this period, college enrollments continued to increase 
until there were more than twice as many students in college 
as at the close of the war. This continued increase in college 
enrollment produced many more teachers and not only caught 
up with the demand but passed it. This five-year period saw 
the troublesome shortage of the preceding period become an 
equally demoralizing surplus—all within the space of less than 
ten years. This period was one of expanding educational serv- 
ices—special teachers, kindergartens, health clinics, classes for 
atypical groups, and extensions of the school programs to 
other groups including adults. In spite of these, however, 
the surplus of teachers increased. 

During this period large numbers of the normal schools 
became four-year degree-granting teachers colleges and in 
many of the states entered into direct competition with the 
colleges and universities for the prepartion of teachers and 
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especially for high school teachers. This was also the period 
in which the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
adopted its new set of standards and made some of its most 
notable advances in increasing the quality and professional 
effectiveness of its member institutions. 

With apparently plenty of available wealth and with more 
clearly formulated standards for the preparation of teachers, 
many of the states raised their certification requirements for 
teachers and in many cases tended to make the requirements 
much more specific as to the number and content of the courses 
that prospective teachers should have in order to obtain cer- 
tificates to teach. These specific requirements varied widely 
from state to state and brought new problems of curriculum 
planning to the normal schools, teachers colleges, and liberal 
arts colleges, and also increased the competition among all 
types of institutions interested in the preparation of teachers 
for the public schools. This confusion of practices resulted in 
many changes in programs for the education of teachers based 
on expediency for individual institutions rather than profes- 
sional concern for the preparation of the best teachers possible 
for the public schools. 

This second five-year period was, therefore, characterized 
by general expansion of educational services and personnel, 
by marked differences in educational standards and practices, 
and by confusions of goals that resulted in a growing realiza- 
tion that there should be an extensive study—preferably on a 
nation-wide basis—to collect the data needed to study more 
intelligently some of the problems. 


1928-33 


The next period saw the blow-up of the “expanding twen- 
ties’ and included the first years of the depression—years 
when the first blind reactions to the realization that our 
economic system had apparently failed us were to substitute 
subtraction for addition and discontinue some of the educa- 
tional services so recently added and dismiss the specially 
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prepared personnel. All of these tended to increase the sur- 
plus of teachers and the competition for placement of college 
graduates. 

In the meantime, the confusions and concerns that developed 
toward the close of the preceding period had brought action 
by several professional organizations and certain individual 
educational leaders who wanted more information with which 
to work. Representatives of the National Association of 
State Superintendents of Instruction and Commissioners of 
Education, the National Association of Deans of Schools of 
Education, and the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges were appointed to present the need for such a study to 
the appropriate authorities in Washington. In due time (and 
fortunately before the financial crash of October 1929) such 
a survey under the direction of the United States Office of 
Education was approved and the necessary support ($200,000 
for a three-year study) appropriated by the Seventy-first 
Congress. The appropriation for the third year was later cut 
by $20,000 as part of the federal government’s efforts that 
year to “balance the budget.” 

This third period was almost coterminus with the securing, 
organizing, and conducting of the National Survey of the 
Education of Teachers and can best be characterized by re- 
viewing some of the larger findings revealed by that study. 

In spite of the financial contractions and lowered salaries 
for teachers, this period saw an acceleration of the raising 
of standards for teachers that had characterized the second 
period. Teaching became relatively more desirable than in the 
late twenties. Recruits were added to the ranks from able 
people in other professions and occupations and by teachers 
who had taken a longer period of professional preparation 
in order to enhance their chances of employment. 

The survey gathered supporting data to show the extent 
and nature of the very great variations known to exist which 
were plaguing many persons responsible for the preparation 
and employment of teachers. Unnecessary and discriminatory 
differences in the preparation and experience of teachers were 
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found to be very general between rural and urban schools, be- 
tween schools for the Negroes and schools for whites, between 
small schools and large schools, between small communities 
and large cities, between teachers in the elementary schools 
and those in the high schools, among various regions of the 
country and among states, and among school systems within 
the same states. 

The survey showed more clearly than had been realized 
by most educators the important role of the liberal arts col- 
leges in the education of teachers in the United States. At 
that time it was shown that of the ‘“‘new” teachers taken into 
the schools each year nearly half of them came from the 
liberal arts colleges and the undergraduate divisions of the 
universities. This half included one-third of the elementary 
teachers, seven-tenths of the junior high school teachers, and 
four-fifths of the senior high school teachers. Not only was 
the one-third of the elementary teachers higher than most 
people expected, but the four-fifths of the high school teachers 
showed the near monopoly that the liberal arts colleges had 
on the preparation of teachers for the high schools of the 
country. (Conditions since these data were collected do not 
indicate any significant change in these proportions. ) 

The survey further revealed that certification and other 
factors had tended to make the curricula of the liberal arts 
colleges and of the teachers colleges surprisingly similar. The 
teachers colleges as they changed from normal schools to 
teachers colleges imitated some of the elements of the arts 
colleges, such as the system of majors and minors in terms of 
subjects rather than teaching competences; the arts colleges 
in meeting the minimum certification requirements for the sev- 
eral states adopted courses or course titles from the teachers 
colleges and added them begrudgingly to their curricula in 
ways to leave the traditional program as nearly untouched as 
possible. Both groups succeeded too well. 

These and many other significant things about America’s 
teacher education were shown in the survey, but unfortunately 
a combination of circumstances prevented any widespread 
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campaign to do anything toward correcting obvious inade- 
quacies or inequalities. The continuing depression and its 
accompanying attitudes on the part of educators and patrons 
alike was a retarding influence, but it might have been turned 
into an asset had not the reduction in the third year’s budget 
forced the curtailment of a publicity program which was part 
of the plan of the survey but would naturally have had to 
come after the data were in and interpreted. During the 
progress of the study some publicity was given to significant 
findings as they appeared, but articles in educational period- 
icals and talks to educational gatherings do not reach the 
millions of school patrons and taxpayers who really are the 
ones to set standards for teachers. 

So far as teacher education was concerned, this period pro- 
vided a maximum of data and a minimum of change. 


1933-38 


This fourth five-year period included the low years of the 
depression and the early years of the war-borne recovery. 
There were no extensive studies in the field of teacher educa- 
tion although nearly all of the groups studying education dur- 
ing the period, such as the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education, gave some attention to the problems of stand- 
ards for certification, teachers’ salaries, supply and demand, 
and need for curriculum adjustments that depended for suc- 
cess upon the preparation of teachers. 

This period was characterized by a marked increase in 
competition among institutions of higher education for stu- 
dents and also for the placement of graduates in teaching 
positions. During the first part of this period, teachers’ sal- 
aries even though sharply reduced were, nevertheless, paid 
with fair regularity and so were greatly to be preferred to 
the unemployment that characterized so many other fields of 
work. During this period, many school districts and several 
states were farsighted enough to take advantage of the surplus 
of teachers and the relative desirability of teaching positions 
to raise their standards for the preservice preparation of 
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teachers. This was especially true for elementary teachers. 
Several states raised the preservice requirement for all new 
teachers—rural or elementary—to four years of post-high 
school work and five states and a number of cities required 
five years of collegiate work as a preservice requirement for 
new high school teachers. These changes were sporadic, but 
the result was to sustain the increase in standards for teachers 
which had gone on quite consistently since about 1920. 

One desirable result of the surplus and of the higher stand- 
ards was to raise the prestige of teaching and teachers in the 
mind of the public. This increased respect was not confined 
to financial envy, but had in it a realization that teachers were 
well-educated persons, professionally prepared for their work, 
and could be expected to make constructive contributions to 
the various community programs. 

This was a period in which there were many obvious malad- 
justments socially, economically, politically, and in world af- 
fairs. Many thoughtful citizens and educational leaders were 
worried because changes seemed so hard to make and results 
were so slowly realized. Whenever these maladjustments 
were considered in their larger implications, they invariably 
came down to a matter of education and understanding which 
in turn has inevitably involved teachers and the education of 
teachers. 

One of the leaders who saw clearly these relationships was 
George F. Zook, president of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. In February 1936 he called a meeting of the Council’s 
Committee on Problems and Plans in Education to consider 
the larger problems of teacher education and invited Dean 
William F. Russell of Teachers College to outline the needs 
as he saw them. Representatives of several types of insti- 
tutions educating teachers were present, and as a result of the 
discussion a consensus was reached that the problems of 
teacher education should be studied in terms of the way it 
was functioning under changed conditions and what could 
be done to make it more effective. 

Accordingly, President Zook invited Dr. Payson Smith and 
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the writer of this article to serve with him as a committee 
to give some preliminary consideration to the nature of the 
study and to its possible scope. This committee was later 
enlarged to include representatives of organizations interested 
in teacher education and of different types of institutions. The 
suggestions and proposals of this committee were then organ- 
ized and put in form by Professor J. B. Sears of Stanford 
University and appeared in February 1938 as a pamphlet 
under the title Major Issues in Teacher Education. This 
material was then used as a basis for presenting a request for 
the support of such a study to the General Education Board. 
This request was granted in 1938 with support for a study to 
cover a period of five years. 

Although this fourth five-year period cannot be said to have 
made any outstanding or distinctive contributions to teacher 
education, it did result in much more widely accepted convic- 
tion that the work of the schools and of the teachers in them 
was of very great importance to a democracy in a restless 
world and that strategic points of attack for general improve- 
ment are with the preservice education of teachers and the 
stimulation of their continued growth in service. 


1938-43 


This five-year period coincides with the period covered by 
the work of the Commission on Teacher Education. Early 
in 1938, the American Council on Education appointed a 
Commission on Teacher Education of sixteen members with 
Payson Smith as chairman and Karl W. Bigelow as director. 

From the first meeting of the small committee of three, it 
had been generally agreed by those concerned with this study 
that it would not be primarily a fact-finding study, but would 
instead use its resources to cooperate with institutions, school 
systems, and professional organizations interested in teacher 
education in furthering the programs they already had started, 
encouraging them to experiment, to evaluate, and to keep such 
records and make such reports as would be of service to other 
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institutions facing similar problems in the education of 
teachers. The emphasis was primarily upon a wider and 
wiser use of our considerable but little-used resources and to 
demonstrate a variety of procedures for improving the quality 
of the teaching service in ways that would be convincing proof 
to other institutions that they too could do as well or better. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to outline the organiza- 
tion, procedures, findings, or recommendations of the Com- 
mission. These will be given in the series of reports prepared 
by the staff of the Commission and soon to be published. 

It is, however, consistent with the purpose to call attention 
to a few factors which have characterized this period, in 
which the Commission was started and its general plan of 
work outlined before war actually broke out in Europe and 
three years before Pearl Harbor. 

War manufacturing and defense activities during this 
first part of the period brought an end to the depression 
years and virtually ended again the surplus of teachers. 
Before the close of the period and before we had been in the 
war two years, we were faced with a shortage of teachers 
much worse than in the first World War—a shortage that has 
tended to lower standards, encourage the issuing of temporary 
teaching certificates to immature and unqualified persons, and 
again lower the prestige of teaching in the public’s list of 
“essential” occupations. These conditions affected many 
phases of the Commission’s work and without doubt limited 
the results that were accomplished in most of the cooperating 
units. On the other hand, some phases of the war’s effect 
upon education and the fact that the various units of the 
armed forces as well as production units had to depend upon 
education for quick results may have a helpful influence in 
restoring teaching to its earlier status and also in discovering 
newer methods of teaching and ways of motivating instruc- 
tion that will change the future procedures of the colleges in 
the education of teachers. 
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1943— 


This sixth period starts while the world is still at war. It 
begins with the handicaps of lowered standards, closed schools, 
and reduced educational services. It has the advantage of 
the findings and recommendations of the Commission’s five 
years of work in helping colleges and school systems to help 
themselves and the benefit of the educational experiences of 
the armed forces and of industry as it faces the challenge of 
trying to have the schools, through their teachers, help to 
save and buttress with sympathetic understanding the ideals 
for which the war is being fought. So many unknown quan- 
tities are in this equation of what the schools can do to make 
the kind of world in which we want to live that you must do 
the predicting as to the length of this sixth period and its 
accomplishments or else wait for history to tell you. If, how- 
ever, you will do some predicting about this period in terms 
of what you think should be done there will be a better chance 
of having the advances in teacher education of the past 
twenty-five years maintained and accelerated. 
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The Contemporary Kindergarten 
By MABEL LOUISE CULKIN 


lage in the Black Forest of Germany, but did not thrive 

there. Within a few years of its establishment it had 
been abolished by the German government as of small con- 
sequence perhaps, but being, nevertheless, a step in the demo- 
cratic direction, and therefore unacceptable to the rising mili- 
taristic Prussian state. But the seeds flew far afield, and took 
root again, curiously enough in an American forest, in a pio- 
neer village in the wilderness of Wisconsin where a homesick 
young German-American mother, the gentle wife of the fiery, 
freedom-loving Carl Schurz, gathered the children of the ham- 
let around her, and made a kindergarten just as Froebel had 
done nearly twenty years before in Blankenburg. 

After a slow and somewhat grudging start, during the 
nineties the kindergarten spread as few institutions have ever 
done among us, flourishing at public expense in almost every 
large city and town from Boston to San Francisco. Its ex- 
tension was largely due to the energy and devotion of its pro- 
ponents, but to some extent, also, to the interest and pleasure 
taken by the friendly American public in seeing little children 
happily and colorfully occupied and kept out of harm’s way. 
We had the money and could afford it, and if the leaders of 
this kindergarten movement had their heads full of a strange 
transcendental philosophy—well, women were always off on 
some tangent anyway, and what harm did it do? 

As time went on, the kindergarten adjusted its practice to 
the revelations of modern psychology and began to conserve 
its gains. It kept its place, expanding here and contracting 
there, but, in general, maintaining its prestige. Though it 
did not spread to the smaller towns and rural areas as had 
been hoped, it tended to multiply in cities. 

In the meantime, other institutions of great value in the 
education of children came into being. The primary school 
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shook off its barren and utilitarian curriculum and began to 
think in terms of child development. It adopted kindergarten 
techniques and adapted them to the needs of six- to nine-year- 
old children. It developed miraculous ways of teaching read- 
ing, discarded inappropriate content and methods in number, 
spelling, and writing, and arranged schedules in complete ac- 
cord with what is now known concerning the needs of children 
for activity and initiative. 

The nursery school came into existence. If at first it served 
only as an accessory to industrial plants or to the clinical lab- 
oratory, its value as an educational institution was soon rec- 
ognized. Furthermore, it is an institution the public can 
understand. ‘To feed children, to bathe them, and put them 
to sleep, to keep them in the fresh air and sunshine, to give 
them cod liver oil—all of these are activities which must be 
approved. Results are seen in sturdy growth. This is not to 
imply that these are the only functions of nursery schools, but 
these are the sound, obvious things which secure public 
approval. 

Now the kindergarten stands between these two dynamic 
departments. Considering the situation, one is reminded of 
a small, old, and well-constructed edifice standing between two 
tall, modern buildings still under construction. There is a 
tendency to ignore it, or to regard its activities as somewhat 
tenuous beside the red corpuscular attainments of the nursery 
school, or the amazing achievements of the primary school in 
teaching reading without tears, in a miraculously short time. 
In comparison with these competencies, what can be said for 
the kindergarten? It has no cots or capsules. It has no 
primers or workbooks. Its function seems to be somewhat 
indefinite. Information concerning the number of songs and 
rhymes that Adelbert knows, the assurance that Michael's 
negative behavior is somewhat less pronounced, or that Gen- 
evieve’s vocabulary has been increased by four useful nouns— 
all this lacks potency. We Americans like objective findings, 
and the kindergarten seems vague in objectives and results to a 
large part of the taxpaying public. Even in the pages of 
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Childhood Education, it has been challenged to make a show- 
ing of greater virility and more positive accomplishment. 

It is not difficult to prove that the kindergarten has slipped 
somewhat in public estimation. Called the No Man’s Land 
in education, its budget has been slashed, its pleas for space 
and the janitorial care necessary to maintain cleanliness for 
double sessions have been often ignored. Its children have 
been crowded into small rooms even while school officials 
stressed and demanded activity programs. Its teachers have 
loped from building to building spending a half session here, 
and another there, with no time to prepare for the next day’s 
morning session. The teacher in many a city school has eighty 
children and more on her roll. We have assumed that forty 
children a session is not too great a number to be assigned to 
a single kindergarten teacher as opposed to a ratio of six 
children to one adult in operating a nursery school. These 
conditions would not prevail if the public had a higher opinion 
of the value of the kindergarten experience for children. 

It has been suggested that the kindergarten might well be 
incorporated in either primary or nursery schools, and it is 
not unreasonable to think that the former could reach down, 
or the latter stretch up, and include the five-year-old in its 
curriculum. Eventually this may be done. The name “kin- 
dergarten” need not be retained, even though it has always 
had a lovely connotation in American education. However, 
this is scarcely the time for such expansions of either nur- 
series or primary schools. The nursery schools are expensive 
and not yet an integral part of the public school system, while 
the inclusion of the five-year-old in the primary school meets 
with disapproval of the first grade teachers. Whether we 
approve or not, we must recognize the fact that reading does 
dominate the curriculum of the early grades. In reality, the 
tradition is so strong that only private schools and crusading 
teachers can resist it. Superintendents expect it. Parents de- 
mand it. Even the children want the importance associated 
with a book that they may be like the big boys and girls. As 
a result, the teaching of reading to obviously immature five- 
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year-old children would be almost inevitable, to the dismay of 
teachers, and the inevitable increase of early failures in 
reading. 

Parenthetically it might be added that no division should 
exist between nursery, kindergarten, and primary teachers, 
nor is such a separation recognized here. Each teacher should 
quality for all three levels of teaching. Reference is made 
in this discussion to the teacher in a certain assigned place in 
the school system. 

Despite our preoccupation with financial obligations of war, 
the conditions of today indicate that the tide is coming in as 
far as public interest in the care of young children is concerned. 
It is part of the war situation. Many nursery schools should 
and will be established, but these will not take care of the 
five-year-old unless the curriculum is extended to meet this age 
level, and, as indicated above, this is not likely to be the case. 
The kindergartens are, therefore, in a fair way to become 
crowded to the extent of being unable to function. They will 
become parking places rather than schools. It is true that the 
effect of the increased birth rate will not be evident in the 
schools for several years, but a great many five-year-old chil- 
dren who might otherwise be kept at home will be placed in 
schools because of wartime necessity. 

It is most desirable that this should be so, but it is also to 
be wished that more kindergartens be opened and more kin- 
dergarten teachers employed. This should not be too ex- 
pensive, for kindergarten teachers know how to economize. 
Each teacher should be assigned as many children as she can 
hope to educate, but never so many that the educative process 
stops functioning. The children should not be packed in, and 
this would not be the case if the work of the kindergarten 
should assume more significance. Those who believe in the 
very great importance of kindergarten training are therefore 
called upon to demonstrate its value. 

In this connection it might be well for the kindergarten 
teacher to consider her aims and purposes, and to take stock 
of her methods and procedures. It is just possible that the 
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teacher of young children has become something of a dil- 
ettante. Has she sometimes undertaken the role of scientist 
without the training and discipline of science? Has she taken 
the attitude of the artist without cultivating the painstaking 
craft of the artist? Has she accepted a broad and somewhat 
loose humanitarian view without the intensive, patient, con- 
structive labor of the social worker? Above all, have the 
kindergartners feared the possibility of being out of style 
educationally, and cut their cloth to suit any fashion that has 
called itself progressive? 

As an illustration of the amateur scientific spirit, one might 
call attention to the elaborate testing and recording programs, 
the results of which are often ignored, the meticulous tabula- 
tion of the undirected activities of children, or, again, the 
painstaking study of children’s preferences in stories, poems, 
handwork, and so forth. The arithmetic involved may be 
very accurate, but conditioning factors are frequently over- 
looked. Another example is the so-called artist teacher who 
hovers over the play of children with a notebook in her hand 
to catch and manuscript play and speech rhythms, or she who 
concentrates ecstatically and exclusively over the creation of a 
song or dance form, may be having a wonderful time, but she 
is frequently neglecting her duty as a teacher in building a 
background of music and poetry for the group. Then there 
is the teacher who believes that kindness and courtesy, respect 
and generosity can be implanted in children without specific, 
continuous, and patient practice, and tends to ignore reality. 
Finally, the kindergartner who fills an already crowded class- 
room with boxes and barrels and crates to build a submarine 
or post office in such meticulous detail that it could almost be 
put at the disposal of the government sometimes forgets the 
children in the interest of a technical engineering job. Even 
though such procedures are definitely high style in any lower 
classroom, the fact remains that children’s interests shift and 
change, and that unimpeded space is a vital necessity in a 
classroom for little children. 

Sometimes, too, kindergarten teachers seem to forget that 
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the enjoyment and delight which come from association with 
children is not synonymous with the teaching of children. No 
one who loves them can remain untouched by the charm and 
poignancy of a five-year-old’s reactions to the world about him. 
Parents and teachers seem to vie with each other in happy 
reminiscence. Such instances as the following can be dupli- 
cated by any teacher. Ann ruined the perfect arrangement of 
a flower in a crystal vase by adding a dandelion because the 
rose was lonesome. Bill decided not to run wires into his 
block church as the metal cross he had put on it might generate 
its own electricity. Jane, a diplomat’s daughter, toiled over 
her flag, that she might later prove her citizenship in case of 
need. Lucien, a Swiss child, expressed his happiness in the 
Jand of the free by a recurring series of yodels when his heart 
was high. These experiences bring teachers very close to chil- 
dren, but occasionally they forget that, after all, they, as 
teachers, have very little to do with such reactions. ‘These 
revealing glimpses of innocence and naiveté are the rewards 
of their association with children. The recital and recording 
of them is part of their play—in no sense an essential part of 
their work. It is just possible that there has been too much 
enraptured talk about children. 

But what then, in essence, are the objectives of the kinder- 
garten? Sometimes to the onlooker they do seem a little 
nebulous. Again they appear to be inconsistent. Perhaps 
the confusion in the minds of school officials and the public 
concerning its function is due in part to the various stages 
through which the kindergarten as an institution has passed 
in the eighty-odd years of its existence in the United States. 
It has survived many educational theories. The gentle but 
overwhelming tides of transcendentalism, the breaking waves 
of such varying doctrines as recapitulation, behaviorism, 
‘‘child-centeredness,”’ as well as the cross currents of the Mon- 
tessori method have all beaten against it and have had definite 
though varying effects. The very fact that the kindergarten 
has not only weathered such educational storms and profited 
from them but has also been sensitive to general social and 
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scientific changes is definite proof of its vitality. Nevertheless 
its outlines and purposes are not always entirely clear. 

Certain notions still persist concerning it in the public mind 
due either to tradition, to superficial observation, or to the 
childhood impressions of the past generation. There are a 
few critics who believe that the kindergarten still bases its 
work on the transcendental philosophy derived rather vaguely 
by Froebel from Fichte and Schelling, and which appealed so 
strongly to the kindergartners of the late nineteenth century. 
For example, in the original kindergartens a ball was an ap- 
propriate and essential toy, for it was believed that through 
it the child subconsciously recognized the unity of all life. 
Again, a glass prism was a necessary part of the equipment 
because the rainbow colors it produced indicated the phenome- 
non of diversity in unity to the latent perceptions of children. 
In passing, it may perhaps be noted that the ball and prism and 
other toys known as the Froebellian Gifts did have certain 
points of vantage over the incredible Dy-dee dolls of today 
or the rowdy replicas of Pop-eye the Sailor. 

In these early kindergartens it was believed necessary to call 
the children’s attention to such natural phenomena as the 
wind. It, too, was given symbolic status. Beginning with an 
observation of the weathervane turning in the breeze, the 
children were supposed to become dimly conscious of an un- 
seen Power upon which the life of man has always been de- 
pendent. Other observations accompanied by pictures, talks, 
songs, and stories symbolized the rhythm of life, the intangi- 
bility of beauty, the transmutation of matter, and so on. Lu- 
dicrous as all this may appear to the psychologists and prag- 
matists of today, it was not unrelated to the theme of Words- 
worth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immortality,” to Blake’s 
“Songs of Innocence,” or to the ideas of the Concord tran- 
scendentalists. They are not entirely foreign to the reactions 
of other poets and philosophers nor to the experiences of 
many teachers who have always been aware of the young 
child’s unaccountable interest in abstractions. 

Today such theories have been abandoned by practically all 
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kindergarten teachers under the penetrating searchlights of 
modern psychology. The sounder theories of Froebel con- 
cerning the educative values of self-activity, play, and social 
experience are stressed in modern schools. However, it does 
no harm to remember that, unlike many other parts of our 
school system, the kindergarten was conceived in poetry and 
dedicated to human idealism no matter how mistaken the 
means to achieve these values may have been. 

Other more practical observers look at the kindergarten 
from a different and negative point of view. To them it is a 
place in which all the principles of art and hygiene have been 
systematically and continuously violated over a long period 
of time. Memories of raw pink and venomous green papers, 
dark, rather spottily decorated schoolrooms, the manipulation 
of tiny blocks on minutely checkered tables, the industrious 
and pathetic labor over useless weaving mats and sewing cards 
with accompanying muscle and eye strain—all these make up 
the sum total of effects indelibly associated in the minds of 
many people with the very word kindergarten. And this is 
to ignore for the moment the inaccurate singing of compli- 
cated songs and the sentimental story telling which undoubt- 
edly prevailed. 

Still these critics would do well to remember that the later 
Victorian period was notably lacking in good taste and that 
commercial manufacture, especially the dyeing process, was in 
an undeveloped stage. Consequently, only crude and limited 
color was available. It would be generous to recollect that 
the festoons of lurid paper chains, grayed only by dust, were 
gallant attempts to brighten dingy public schoolrooms in 
which five-year-olds were sometimes grudgingly housed. It is 
only fair to consider that an appalling arrangement of peacock 
feathers adorned many an exclusive Boston drawing room as 
well as the kindergartens of that day. Incidentally, it might 
be added that sometimes a clean basement room did have the 
grace of simplicity with perhaps a Raphael Madonna on one 
side and the fascinating enlargements of Froebel’s Mother 
Play pictures on the other. 

Furthermore it must be insisted, in defense of the painful 
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struggle of both children and teachers with material which 
was too small, too delicate, and too perishable, that it was all 
in the conscientious pursuit of that ideal of spiritual develop- 
ment which has already been described. 

On the whole, however, no institution has been more re- 
sponsive to the findings of modern science than the kinder- 
garten. Toys and play materials are now presented as play- 
things rather than symbols. They have been greatly enlarged 
—indeed, carried to the point of exaggeration. A block so 
small that it was difficult to find if it fell from a table has now 
become so large that it threatens the safety of the child. 
Flexible new materials and sturdy tools have been provided. 
Colors in paper, paint, and furnishings have been clarified and 
softened. Overstimulating and interfering teachers have been 
relegated to the side lines, and if school environments still 
leave something to be desired it is not due so much to lack of 
taste as to the inability of some teachers to resolve the con- 
flicting demands of work space for children with space for 
other kinds of living. 

The kindergarten has also adapted itself to the demands 
of modern educational theory. In fact it has been almost too 
sensitive in this respect. ‘The successive emphases on initia- 
tive, creative self-expression, problem solving, and self-direc- 
tion have been so vigorously and conscientiously applied as 
panaceas that a vibration has been set up which makes it dif- 
ficult to hold to the real business of child nurture. Naturally 
the theories are propounded in the interests of child culture, 
but too often they attract attention to their own mechanics 
and there is no modern Solomon to protect the child himself. 

Child nurture properly understood is, of course, the func- 
tion of the kindergarten, and the cultivation of childhood in 
these early years is of the utmost importance in a democracy. 
More and more it has come to be realized that valuable lives 
are shaped and often handicapped by early half-forgotten ex- 
periences of childhood. The public has had this truth pre- 
sented to it in various guises ranging from the most scholarly 
research findings to Gertrude Lawrence’s “Lady in the Dark.” 
Naturally the idea can be carried too far. There are con- 
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ditioning factors. A beautiful life sometimes arises from a 
blighted youth, but this is the miraculous exception, not the 
rule. Fear, deception, greed, egotism, and cruelty throw long 
shadows into adult life, just as affection, sympathy, confidence, 
and generosity irradiate it. Patterns are set even in infancy, 
but the child of five is still plastic and in these years conscious 
intelligence is added to emotional susceptibility. 

And what does a five-year-old learn in a well-conducted 
kindergarten? First of all, perhaps, that democratic essential 
known as fair play. He has his turn on the slide, with the 
group ball, in a game, or in a conversation, but others have 
similar rights. He has his share of small duties, responsibili- 
ties, and special privileges, but so have other children. He 
learns to enjoy sharing his books, his toys, his ideas. He 
learns to contribute to some group purpose, to endure the 
minor discomforts of childhood, to respect the property of 
others. A glib “I’m sorry” is far from adequate in a good 
kindergarten. “Of course you are sorry,” says the competent 
teacher of a child who has destroyed the property of another, 
“but what are you going to do about it?” Surely the practice 
of the second Commandment is something that cannot be 
taken too literally or started too early in the present state of 
the world. 

It is also possible to kindle the imagination and sympathies 
of little children and this attitude, too, needs early cultivation. 
It takes real skill to strike a balance between morbid suscepti- 
bility and balanced interest and friendliness, but it can be done. 
The practical generosity of Americans has always lighted and 
warmed the world, but our people have to some extent re- 
cently become curiously apathetic regarding the horrors of 
famine, exile, torture, and massacre. It may be that at the 
moment we are numbed with a surfeit of horrors, but we can- 
not afford to grow callous if we intend to rebuild a decent 
world. This is not to say that the feelings of little children 
should be harrowed by a knowledge of the cruelties of war. 
It is, however, possible to keep the human spirit sweet and 
turned to the light by developing sensitive reactions to human 
associations as children experience them in their daily work 
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and play. Such responsiveness is a step toward the under- 
standing necessary to live in the complicated world of the fu- 
ture. This can be done without becoming too troubled about 
the ambushes set up in the back yard to deal with the Japs or 
the splintering Messerschmitts on the front porch. These 
plays are the rightful and inevitable dramatic descendants 
of the scalping of Indians and the scheming of pirates. They 
are an improvement over the dramatized gunman who had 
neither courage nor color to recommend him. In any case 
most of these plays are near the surface emotionally. At the 
very least they do a good deal for physical hardihood, and 
since bodily development is one of the major aims of the 
kindergarten they may be credited to that score. 

An enormous amount of information can be acquired by 
young children if the opportunities to learn are provided. Ob- 
servers of small children are frequently astonished at the 
knowledge they possess of planes and cars, of ships, and, in 
our day, of weapons and munitions. That such knowledge is 
appropriate for their age is questionable, but at least it does 
indicate a capacity for acquiring facts. Furthermore it may 
be noted that data and processes which are presented as les- 
sons in the upper grades are picked up without any particular 
effort by the five-year-old if they are related to his experiences. 
Liquid or linear measure, number sequences, and fractions are 
all learned quickly in real situations. A child dividing a cookie 
or an apple in the presence of his peers learns halves and quar- 
ters with great exactitude. Observation of natural forces and 
experiment with them builds a very real background for physi- 
cal science just as daily association with other children and 
participation in the interdependent world about him estab- 
lishes a foundation for social science. 

Reading looms ahead as a promised land. Children develop 
an appetite for the printed page through an ever-growing de- 
light in stories, poetry, and the many and various ways 
through which children become acquainted with print—for ex- 
ample, the label, the title, the greeting, the sign, and so on. 
Then, too, the arts can put down roots in child life through 
a discriminating, selecting, and artistic presentation of pic- 
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tures, literature, music, and a recognition of the children’s 
own creative activities. Above all, the power to use the Eng. 
lish language, a perilously neglected art in our time, can be 
stimulated if the child’s natural interest in sounds and mean- 
ings is fostered, and if he hears his native tongue correctly and 
flexibly used by his teacher in his school environment. 

In fact the kindergarten furnishes an almost perfect ground 
plan for the balanced education of little children provided the 
teacher sees her task and assumes her responsibility. Of course 
it is sometimes difficult to see clearly. It is no small matter to 
discern the border lines between sensitivity and sentimentality, 
between individual and social development, between the need 
for receptivity and the need for self-expression. 

There are a great many bypaths in the field of education 
which are pleasant to explore with children, and it is not sur- 
prising that teachers occasionally seem to lose their way. It is 
believed by many that for the past decade kindergartens have 
been on a detour along the byway marked “self-expression” 
and “personal freedom.” It was a pleasant path at first, but 
brambles have now sprung up. Children who were supposed 
to become virile, thoughtful, and independent as they traveled 
this road have too often turned out to be bold, aggressive, and 
selfish. Individualism threatens social cohesion. It would 
seem also that excessive confidence has been placed in environ- 
ment as a formative influence, with the teacher conscientiously 
receding into the background to avoid conditioning the chil- 
dren through her ideas or even her personality. In some 
schools she has almost reached the vanishing point. To be 
sure, she studies, analyzes, recommends, and suggests, but such 
teaching does not seem to be altogether adequate in the edu- 
cation of strenuous American children. 

Nevertheless, interference has come to be regarded as a 
cardinal evil among many kindergarten teachers. They insist 
that growth must not be checked. The children are obliged 
to do what they want to do. The laying-on of hands, either 
figuratively or otherwise, is the unpardonable sin. No distinc- 
tion seems to be made between direction and domination, be- 
tween molding and stamping. In fact this is a matter of con- 
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science today with many teachers on every educational level, 
for they regard the training of human beings for the future 
as the height of presumption. They claim that the direction 
of the future cannot be determined, and any conditioning be- 
yond the building of a healthy body and the stimulation of the 
power to think will prove to be only a handicap. Growth and 
more growth has been the only reputable prescription for 
modern education. To point out that this principle applies to 
the deadly cancer as well as to living tissue is only to cry out in 
the wilderness. 

The direction of the future seems very clear as one gazes 
at society through the lens of war. The Judaeo-Christian 
principles which in our time have been translated into the 
term “democracy” set the standard. And a great deal more 
than a desirable environment and suggestion from the side 
lines are needed to achieve a truly democratic way of life. 

In the case of the kindergarten or child garden, it means 
that the process of gardening should perhaps be undertaken 
more directly and vigorously. The kindergartens should really 
become little victory gardens for democracy, but it must be 
kept in mind that a garden requires specific cultivation. Few 
analogies are wholly satisfactory, but it might be remembered 
that gardening involves fertilizing, weeding, watering, and the 
setting of trellises when necessary, along with exposure to the 
natural environmental forces of rain and sunlight. The gar- 
dener knows what grows best in the hot sunshine and what 
flourishes in the shade. He knows what to spray, to thin out, 
to cut back. 

The kindergarten is well fitted to serve in the democratic 
system by its name, its beautiful tradition, and the proverbial 
interest and integrity of its teachers. However, this devotion 
needs to be increasingly clarified and enlightened. Then its 
values can be realized through the deliberate, intelligent teach- 
ing of kindergartners who are so clearly aware of their ob- 
jectives, so skilled in practice, and so confident of the value 


of their work that they will insist upon proper conditions for 
its fulfillment. 








Research and Graduate Study after 
the War 


By C. S. MARSH 


ESEARCH and graduate study after the war was among 
the important topics under consideration last spring by 
the Science Committee of the National Resources 

Planning Board. In the course of its considerations that com- 
mittee brought this topic, as it had brought others, before one 
of the informal monthly luncheon meetings of the executive of- 
ficers of the four councils with headquarters in Washington, 
namely, the American Council on Education, the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the National Research Council, 
and the Social Science Research Council. These informal 
meetings, by the way, have proved to be exceedingly useful, not 
only as a point of contact between the councils and the various 
agencies or departments of government, but also as a kind of 
clearinghouse that enabled each of the councils to keep in- 
formed on what was currently of importance in the others. 

At length it was decided to ask the American Council on 
Education to investigate the subject.. On April 12, 1943, 
therefore, President Zook sent a letter to eighty-one institu- 
tions offering advanced degrees, asking for information con- 
cerning their plans for graduate study and research. With his 
letter went a single-page statement of four questions with 
subheads in topical form under each question. One para- 
graph from Dr. Zook’s letter reads as follows: 


We are not seeking detailed information which will become obsolete 
in a short time. Rather we want a statement of what you and your 


*In this connection all heads of science departments and all deans of gradu- 
ate schools would do well to familiarize themselves with the so-called Kilgore 
Bill (S.702) introduced into the first session of the 78th Congress on February 
11, 1943, by Senator H. M. Kilgore, of West Virginia. The bill provides for 
the establishment of a federal Office of Scientific and Technical Mobilization, 
to mobilize the scientific and technical resources of the nation. 
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colleagues expect to face when the war is over and what you believe 
will be necessary for restoration and reconstruction of research activi- 
ties in your institution. Your judgment and evaluation of the prospects 
and requirements after the war, along the lines of the enclosed memo- 
randum, will help in formulating a broad picture of what is happening 
to research, of what we must prepare for, and of what general policies 
may be desirable. Extra copies of the suggested questions are included 
for you to pass on to the several persons on your staff who are concerned 
with these problems. 


It is quite apparent from this letter that the respondents 
were not expected to exercise the gift of prophecy or to be 
intimates of the Oracle at Delphi or of the Witch of Endor, 
or to be mediums, crystal gazers, or what not. Some planning 
must of necessity be going on now. Institutions cannot live in 
today alone. Therefore, a study of the desires, opinions, and 
expectations of experienced administrators of graduate study 
and research is worthy of record. 

The inquiry sent to eighty-one institutions brought thirty- 
nine replies; seventeen were members of the Association of 
American Universities. By type of institution, size and lo- 
cation, the respondents, both members and nonmembers of the 
association, represent a fair sampling of universities, tech- 
nological institutes, and colleges offering advanced graduate 
work. 

Some returns were general statements prepared by the 
president or the dean of the graduate school on the basis of 
conferences with members of the faculty or knowledge other- 
wise obtained; many returns were direct statements of deans 
and heads of departments. Some of these were quite ex- 
tensive. Since, however, practically no exact quantitative data 
were requested or supplied, the returns did not lend them- 
selves to statistical analysis. 

The inquiry was not in regular questionnaire form although 
it did ask four major questions on which “judgments, expecta- 
tions, and assumptions” were requested. Under each of the 
four questions were a number of topics upon which the re- 
spondents were expected to comment. 
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I. THe Postwar SITUATION 


The first question was: “What is the probable situation 
after the war?” The suggested topics for comment were 
staff, students, facilities, fellowships, and finance. 


Staff 


The answers by departments had little consistency. Some 
institutions reported, for example, that in physics practically 
all the staff were gone, others had suffered relatively no loss 
of physicists. Several reported loss of half the staff in com- 
merce, economics, law, or medicine. Though neither numbers 
nor percentages of loss were specifically asked, the evidence 
indicated an average loss of about one-third of the staff. But 
loss of staff alone does not measure decline in research. Un- 
fortunately, it is quite apparent that the accelerated program, 
increased teaching loads, and other factors have materially re- 
duced the scholar’s time for research. 

One pungent comment was to the effect that with the 
younger scholars drawn away into national service, three- 
fourths of the remaining staff are past fifty years of age. This 
situation, if prevalent, means that research has lost many of 
its younger men who were relatively close in time to their own 
doctoral efforts. Lo anyone who has watched with pride the 
extent to which teaching of graduate courses in recent years 
has been shared with younger faculty members, the present 
condition is cause for anxiety. Nestor has his place, but so 
has Telemachus. Since most institutions, however, expressed 
hope for rather prompt return of staff members following the 
close of the war, it is to be expected that the present situation 
will largely correct itself later. 


Students 


On some campuses the graduate student is practically ex- 
tinct; on others women only are left, along with a relatively 
small number of men unfit for military service. The decline 
is general, and it is expected to continue for the duration. 
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Fellowships are going begging. ‘There is, however, a per- 
vasive confidence that postwar graduate enrollment will be 
larger than ever. Not only will the rehabilitation group be a 
factor, not only will possible lack of other jobs make more 
attractive the relative economic security of the scholar, but 
the wartime prestige of research and the gains from research 
as part of the war effort will influence many to take up re- 
search as a career offering satisfying rewards, psychic and 
otherwise. 

One large state university’s response indicated that fol- 
lowing the first World War, its enrollment increased by 40 
percent, and warned that a corresponding increase may come 
again with peace. Under such conditions graduate work may 
be difficult to conduct on a high plane. Some respondents 
expect considerable numbers of graduate students from Latin 
America, Turkey, China, and the countries that have been 
conquered by the Axis. One institution reported its efforts 
to keep in touch with its former graduate students now in 
service and to give them assurance that the door is open for 
their return. Several others mentioned plans for refresher 
devices for those who “will come back rusty.” 


Facilities 


Obsolescence is commonly mentioned as a present handicap, 
along with inability to obtain needed apparatus and materials. 
Books, magazines, periodicals, and newspapers from foreign 
countries are lacking in great quantity. Intellectual adventure 
seems to be implicit in the statements of needed facilities for 
research in such subjects as plastics, alloys, glass, vitamins, 
aeronautics, photoelectrometry, microspectroscopy, electro- 
cardiography, and the newer branches of medical science. 
Some expressed the hope that the government will leave in 
the universities the considerable amount of equipment which 
it has provided. Against the day when needed facilities for 
research will be purchasable some institutions are now setting 
up financial reserves. That measure would seem to be worthy 
of emulation. 
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Fellowships and Finances 


In a sense the replies on this subject could be summarized 
in the statement that each institution wants and needs more 
money. But the unselfishness of the scholar is patent in the 
replies. His plea is not for money for his own researches. He 
wants fellowships, more and bigger fellowships that will 
really bring back to the laboratory and the library and the 
classroom as many as possible of the promising young scholars 
now in government service. He wants not only predoctoral 
but postdoctoral fellowships, hundreds of them, so that these 
men and women may be reoriented in fundamental research. 
He wants federal grants-in-aid of research in business. He 
wants engineering experimental stations, corresponding to 
those in agriculture which have so abundantly established 
their worth to the national economy. He wants money for 
research in the humanities, the social studies, medicine, educa- 
tion—the whole range of the curriculum. He sees on the part 
of industry a quickened appreciation of the value of research, 
and he expects that appreciation to be expressed in the form 
of grants for research on the campus. And he hopes that 
legislation and benefaction will generously continue to rec- 
ognize the claims of research. 

Some comments of respondents follow: 


We expect the enrollment in our graduate school to shrink to 20 per- 
cent of normal. When peace returns we should like to return to our 
prewar figure, but should like to have a somewhat higher quality of 
students. 

Approximately twenty Ph.D. candidates in various fields have been 
drawn into service with their program of graduate studies only par- 
tially completed. How many of these will wish to resume that work 
cannot be foreseen. Since it is probable that many of them will be back, 
we shall face the necessity of handling an unusually large number all at 
once instead of having them distributed over a longer period of time. 
This will place a heavy strain on those members of the staff responsible 
for the direction of graduate work. We shall have to be especially 
careful about maintaining proper standards, and we shall also have to 
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face the question of whether it is desirable to enlarge our graduate 
school to any great extent. 


While the war is going on, these subjects [social studies] will have 
to depend for graduate students on women and physically disabled men. 
It is already apparent that there is greater competition among the uni- 
versities even for these. We are witnessing now undeserved encourage- 
ment of the mediocre in these groups. 

In common with other institutions, we have had increasing difficulty 
in finding competent research and graduate assistants, although the an- 
nual stipend has been increased from $550 to $660 a year. 

A very considerable number of those in the Army, Navy, and Public 
Health Service are convinced that the form medical care is undergoing 
is a revolution rather than an evolution. Many have told me that after 
the war they hope to go into public health work. Therefore, I feel that 
not only will most of those who have left the medical school faculties 
and public health departments return, but also will they be joined by 
many more new public health recruits. 

We shall have a very difficult time in giving graduate training to the 
students whose postgraduate training has been seriously curtailed by go- 
ing into the army. Some provision should be made for financing three 
or four times the number of M.D.’s taking advanced training. 

Actually speaking, we have a stronger demand for research and more 
money to conduct it during this emergency period than we shall proba- 
bly have following the war. In addition to our regular vocational edu- 
cation funds we can use money from Rural War Production training 
funds for studies in that field. 

Money for research is now going begging for lack of personnel. After 
the war the reverse will doubtless be true. We expect that general re- 
trenchments in university and government expenses will make it more 
dificult to obtain funds for research. 

It is the studied policy of the College of Engineering so to integrate 
research work with the program of undergraduate and graduate in- 
struction, both through physical contact and the enthusiastic spirit of 
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the teachers, that the inherent abilities and aptitudes of its better students 
will be stimulated and developed along various lines of inquiry and 
research. 

This institution will undoubtedly enlarge its facilities for research 
and graduate study greatly at the end of the war. We find that industry 
is increasingly willing to subsidize fundamental research and we believe 
that with the coming of the armistice, research fellowships can be estab- 
lished in considerable numbers. In general, our sources of research 
funds are expected to be the institute’s endowment and direct grants by 
industry. 

Following the war, the department of chemistry must be prepared to 
undertake teaching and research in new areas of chemical knowledge 
which have developed out of defense investigations. Among these may be 
mentioned the chemistry of plastics, including synthetic rubber, syn- 
thetic fibers, surface coating materials, and molding plastics. Some idea 
of the tremendous activity in this field may be gained from the fact that 
the rubber industry alone will soon be more than 100 times the size of 
the total prewar plastic industry. Other problems of almost equal im- 
portance will involve the newer developments in aviation gasoline, avia- 
tion lubricating oils and brake fluids, synthetic drugs, and synthetic in- 
secticides. Certain new organo-fluorine compounds are being developed 
and bid fair to become of importance second only to synthetic rubber. 
Work in these new fields will necessitate some new equipment; but 
more especially will require new housing facilities, including constant 
temperature rooms and low temperature rooms, which cannot be pro- 
vided in the present chemical laboratory. 

The plans of all departments in the College of Engineering and in re- 
lated scientific fields call for a marked increase in personnel over pre- 
war staffs, particularly in the fields of aeronautics, glass technology, pe- 
troleum production, plastics, metallurgy, theoretical mechanics, physics, 
chemical engineering, bacteriology, entomology, and biology. 


The need for new equipment and for the renewal of old equipment 
will call for substantial capital sums to be expended in connection with 
research. Immediately following the war it would be highly desirable 
to have research fellowships at the doctorate and postdoctorate level to 
care for chemists and physicists returning from the armed forces and 
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from war research. It is probable that industrial expansion will provide 
adequate openings within two or three years after the termination of the 
war to place large numbers of graduate chemists and physicists. This 
situation may result in real harm to fundamental research in universities, 
which has already suffered materially during the war. It would seem 
eminently desirable if research foundations and other agencies could de- 
velop a concerted program of support of graduate and postdoctorate 
fellowships for at least a five-year period following the war, these to be 
devoted entirely to fundamental research. 

A very large part of equipment now being used in war research has 
been purchased with grants from the government and is the property of 
the government rather than the institution where the research is being 
conducted. Much of this equipment could be used in peacetime research. 
Indeed, very often research groups have become so dependent upon this 
equipment that if it is withdrawn, further research may end. It would 
be very desirable if some policy could be established whereby at least 
some of this equipment could be made available to the groups conducting 
the war research after the war ends. 


II. PERSONNEL 


The second section of the inquiry was concerned with dis- 
covery, recruitment, and training of personnel for research. 

There seems to be no sign of anything resembling a cam- 
paign to recruit graduate students, or of new methods of re- 
cruitment. The respondents, of course, want only the better 
minds drawn into the ranks of future scholars, but pressure and 
sales methods are not in evidence. One suggested the desir- 
ability of introducing something of the nature of research into 
the senior year in order to get some notion of likely candi- 
dates for fellowships. In some fields such as ceramics, animal 
husbandry, and agronomy, for example, the demand now ex- 
ceeds the supply. Moreover, this demand will increase when 
Latin American countries and the war-torn countries of 
Europe and Asia resume the normal routines of peaceful 
living. 

Graduate schools could and should do a better job of bring- 
ing fellowship and research job opportunities to the attention 
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of superior undergraduates. And they should be ingeniously 
persuasive in presenting such information to former and po. 
tential graduate students now in government service. 

A number of institutions plan refresher courses for gradu- 
ates in medicine, law, science, agriculture, engineering, and 
other fields, expecting that such courses will be not only in- 
herently valuable for those about to enter professional prac- 
tice but may serve to revive or reveal interest in research as a 
major professional consideration. 

Holders of fellowships who entered national service will be 
reinstated on many campuses. Although some of these fel- 
lows upon return may need brushing up mentally, they are 
likely to have some rather definite and valuable ideas as to 
the nature and content of their further graduate training. 
Certain of the deans who replied look forward hopefully to 
such a yeasty element in future graduate work. 

In the appointment of new candidates to teaching fellow- 
ships, several respondents declared their intentions to place 
greater emphasis than heretofore upon research ability, and 
to arrange lighter teaching schedules that will make added 
research possible. 

Some comments of respondents follow: 

Some graduate work will be carried on during the war in nearly all 
science departments. Those completing such work and those now car- 
rying on war research will presumably be available when the war is 
over. Undoubtedly some provision should be planned now to broaden 
the backgrounds of those whose war research has been highly specialized 
and very narrow and who will need a year or two of graduate research 


before they will be competent to train others. For this purpose funds 
for fellowships must be found. 

The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American 
Medical Association is now undertaking a survey endeavoring to list all 
potential opportunities for graduate training of younger men as they are 
released from the military services, as well as for those prepared to fol- 
low a normal graduate program because of the cessation of demand for 
military service. 
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Research of a kind will be introduced in the senior college with a 
view to obtaining a notion of the thinking of the student as well as his 
adaptability in new surroundings, use of literature, etc. 


The most serious danger will be that of overcrowding the capacity 
of the Graduate Division to handle such work. For this reason we 
shall have to give special attention to plans for a more careful selection 
of student personnel. We shall also have to try to adapt the training 
program to job possibilities. As a part of this adjustment it might be 
well to give careful consideration to the distinction between advanced 
graduate work as training for research on the one hand and as simply 
obtaining a degree in order to qualify for a teaching or administrative 
position under the present requirements as set up by standardizing 
agencies. 


. + . . 


The Science Talent Committee of the Ohio Academy of Science and 
various nature organizations in Cleveland assure the discovery, recruit- 
ment, and training of prospective candidates in this [biological sciences] 


field. 


Keeping personal contact with students whose training has been in- 
terrupted. Accumulation of fellowship funds that cannot now be profit- 
ably used. Additional funds needed. Partially trained men in the armed 
services should be helped at the end of the war to resume their training. 


We are keeping a record of students and former students in the 
armed services and plan to offer refresher courses in their respective 
fields if there is a demand after the war. 


We are studying the basic problem of salvaging for future research 
the most promising members of the generation whose development has 
been interrupted by this war situation. 


The college also has plans for what may be described as a program of 
advanced legal education, for the young lawyer who received his degree 
before going into the service, but who will need to be reoriented to pro- 
fessional problems on his return from the service. 


There will be an increased demand for men with specialized training 
in animal husbandry outside the United States following the war, par- 
ticularly in the Latin-American countries. Livestock breed associations 
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and dairy interests are already forming plans for Pan-American expan- 
sion. The United States may well be the world reservoir of pure-bred 
seed stock and trained livestock specialists. 


III. CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


The third section of the inquiry asked about probable 
changes in organization and operation of graduate and pro- 
fessional schools after the war. It suggested comment upon 
‘“‘any movement toward integration of disciplines for training 
research personnel.” 

That suggestion might be regarded as “leading the wit- 
ness,’ to use a legal phrase. Many respondents simply ex- 
pressed their judgment that there is such a movement and 
gave it their blessing. That alone is significant. Some said 
that they expect better integration of graduate and under- 
graduate work, or of professional and general education. 
Others were more specific. They look for greater concentra- 
tion according to areas rather than departments. They note 
the “breaking down of encrusted practices,’ they desire 
greater emphasis on training in the marginal zones between 
two or more fields, more cooperation of subject-matter 
specialists on research in progress. One respondent puts his 
finger on a tender spot when he reminds us that departments 
as such should be set up purely for administrative purposes. 
Departmental lines do not and should not represent bounds 
of interest. Increased use of interdepartmental or inter- 
college committees is proposed. As a device that may be 
useful, another respondent proposed the “integrative seminar” 
to bring to focus ideas from a variety of disciplines. 

Thirty-nine institutions commented upon changes in gradu- 
ate and professional schools after the war; all but four expect 
change. But, though this paper is not in any sense a statisti- 
cal study, it should be noted that some of these institutions re- 
ported the judgment of each dean, or even each head of a 
department. The opinions are, therefore, those of a consider- 
able number of scholars whose influence is important in shap- 
ing the policy of graduate study in the United States. 
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These leaders hope for a better selection of graduate stu- 
dents after the war, students who will be “capable of extreme 
specialization without becoming narrow specialists.” As 
mentioned previously in this article, they hope for earlier and 
more effective discovery of latent talent. The 6-3-3 program 
is thought to have the merit of enabling the student to begin 
research at an earlier age. Combining the fourth year of 
undergraduate work with the first year of graduate work is 
suggested as a possibility for returning students whose service 
with the government afforded them technical training in a 
chosen field, or who were sufficiently matured by such train- 
ing. Preprofessional programs may be influenced by the 
stress which the Army and Navy are placing upon fundamen- 
tals, and by the Army Specialized Training Program. 

Some respondents think that the requirements for profes- 
sional degrees will become more severe. Many expect that for 
advanced degrees greater emphasis will be laid upon quality of 
research. Some look for more emphasis upon the utility of 
the training program for the doctorate. 

In specific fields these are some of the developments men- 
tioned as likely or desirable: in education, more extensive re- 
quirement of the fifth year of study as a prerequisite for 
teaching, together with increased numbers earning the doctor 
of education degree; in science, more frequent award of the 
doctor of science degree representing a synthesis of work in 
science; in business, more common choice of subjects for dis- 
sertation that touch two fields, such as business and govern- 
ment; in the fine arts more fundamental research to clarify 
our understanding of genuinely creative effort rather than 
to extend knowledge in history of the arts; in law more re- 
search into the desirable content of specific courses; in medi- 
cine more of the methods of fundamental science as a basis of 
clinical investigations; in the humanities a vitalizing of re- 
search that will afford real contributions to the stream of life. 
And the hope is expressed that the wartime emphasis on tech- 
nical training may make for increased postwar interest in the 
humanities and history and philosophy. 
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One other suggested change will bring such fervent re- 
sponse from many scholars that it should be expressed in the 
imperative mood: Lighten the burden of administrative duties 
now carried by members of the faculty; distinguish between 
policy-making functions and mere executive tasks that take 
time needed for research. 

Some comments of respondents follow: 


I think it is likely that standards in our graduate schools will be 
raised and that, on the average, more time will be required to obtain 
the Ph.D degree. 

We feel that it would be necessary to make changes in preprofessional 
and undergraduate requirements, changes in requirements for the higher 
degrees, and changes looking for better integration of the various disci- 
plines, but I am not ready yet to say what those changes might be. 

In general, however, I am sure there is a realization on the part of a 
great many of us that we know much less regarding essential require- 
ments for graduate study than we had supposed, and the requirements 
for degrees will, if anything, be higher but much less rigid. 

There will probably be a tendency to minimize formal requirements, 
and an increase in efforts to appraise competence directly rather than 
in terms of completed courses. 

We should have much more effective integration of the various re- 
lated disciplines in our graduate schools. This integration should not 
be hampered by too strict lines of demarcation between departments. 
In other words, departments should be regarded as set up purely for 
administrative purposes. As far as studies in research are concerned, de- 
partments which are related should be grouped together and there should 
be definite coordination within the individual groups. Better coordina- 
tion of the work of the graduate school, and especially research, with 
everyday life could well be developed and may take place after the war. 


The best “integration of disciplines for training research personnel” 
is adequate but not excessive amount of work in advanced courses to- 
gether with the maximum possible amount of actual experience in doing 
research with a moderate but not excessive amount of guidance. In other 
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words, the graduate student should not be used merely as hands to be 
operated by older brains. 


On this campus we have had, for a number of years, a General Studies 
Committee for the direction of graduate work where the needs of the 
student do not appear to be strictly departmental. I expect a growth in 
this direction, although perhaps it would be more accurate to express 
this as a hope. 


My plea is not for an abandonment of specialized training, but for a 
coupling of it with ideals of general cultural sympathy and understand- 
ing. Publication of research for the Ph.D. degree might well be lim- 
ited to 500-word abstracts appearing in fascicles with other like ab- 
stracts ; the most deserving studies might be published as wholes. It would 
seem desirable, too, that there should be an increasing degree of inter- 
action among those interested in the humanities—‘‘institutes” and “acad- 
emies,” for example, among the various language disciplines. 

There must be, for example, a conviction that research in the hu- 
manities can be a vital and real contribution to the stream of human life 
and not merely the poking around in some dusty corner among desiccated 
esoteric matters of little or no relation to human experience as a whole. 
| am not making a plea for the relinquishing of scholarly standards of 
research, but simply the directing of research to ends which have some 
meaning beyond the mere pattern of requirements for graduate degrees. 

The boundary lines between fields are breaking down and a variety 
of techniques are being required in almost any field of research. Thus, 
a person planning to be a plant physiologist should not only gain a good 
background in various aspects of botany but should be thoroughly trained 
in various aspects of zoology and also be well prepared in chemistry, bio- 
chemistry, bacteriology, physics, and mathematics, including statistics. 
Work in any or all of these fields on the graduate level should be al- 
lowed to count toward the Ph.D. degree in plant physiology. In other 
words, a broader training is called for and this will probably require a 
longer period for the graduate program. 

No specific decisions have as yet been reached with regard to changes 
in organization and operations. There is, however, general agreement 
at the college that whatever changes become desirable will be made. 
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The program as now set up at this college is definitely flexible. Present 
indications seem to point to a much greater integration of effort in the 
future than in the past. To this end the College of Forestry is working 
in close cooperation with the Graduate School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, and also with the College of Applied Science. 

In the arts there exists almost no research at all. Whatever is being 
done is mostly in the direction of the history of the arts. Some broad 
program which has to do with the solving or a better understanding of 
the doing of the thing itself—such as a clarification of what a genuine 
creative effort is as compared with a pseudo result. Research in the field 
of the creative arts as well as some clearer solution of how to do a 
more effective job of training teachers in the arts should be promoted 
and encouraged. 


A large committee, made up of representatives of industry, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the state experiment stations, is already 
outlining research designed to find new outlets in agriculture for the 
large quantities of nitrogen expected to be made available at half the 
price we have ordinarily paid. It is hoped that this research will be far 
enough along at the close of the war to give some relief to the conges- 
tion. There is need in agriculture for research on many fundamental 
problems—research which will require the teamwork of specialists in 
several different fields and which will require several years of effort 
before practical results can be expected. 

We are very much opposed to the lowering of the premedical train- 
ing period either in quality or quantity. We hope to provide facilities for 
a larger number of medical students to receive training in research in 
addition to their regular medical training. 

More of the quantitative techniques and methods of fundamental 
science will be insisted upon in clinical investigations. The clinical in- 
vestigator of the future will have to be physiologist and chemist as well 
as a clinician. 


Is it possible that a discipline of case study places undue emphasis on 
the culture of the past; that it acts as an impediment to an enlightened 
orientation to the problems of the social and economic environment of 
the present? Are we experiencing a shift in emphasis in the law which 
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foreshadows less stress on precedent, and more on procedures which 
will tend to solve controversies expeditiously and inexpensively? Clear- 
ly, there appears to be a growing emphasis on public law, particularly on 
administrative law and, what is even more significant, om administrative 
procedures. Is it likely that in the future the lawyer will be more a 
public agent and less a private advocate? If it is, what will be the forces 
that shape his thinking and attitude? 


As to the professional degrees in education there will probably be an 
increased emphasis on the purely professional degrees. Approximately 


30 institutions have already authorized the doctor of education degree 
and others will undoubtedly follow. 


IV. INFLUENCES UPON RESEARCH 


The last section of the inquiry asked how “the development 
of business, industrial, and government research [will] in- 
fluence research work and the training of personnel.’ 

Here the law of demand and supply is expected to operate. 
Business, industry, and federal, state, and local government 
will carry on more research than heretofore. Their need for 
increased numbers of technically trained men and women will 
make insistent claims upon the graduate school. This judg- 
ment runs through the replies like a refrain. But one re- 
spondent mentions a more subtle influence for change. He 
points out that many professors now in government service 
and in industry will return to the graduate school with a 
quickened sense of the really important problems worthy of 
research in physics, economics, political science, anthropology, 
and geography, to name but a few. The return of these men 
will, he thinks, give vitality and breadth to the interests of 
research in the graduate schools, and point up the training of 
graduate students to meet the known needs of employing 
agencies and industries. 

Named fields of desired competence vary according to 
special interests of respondents. Statistics is commonly men- 
tioned. It is afirmed, for example, that some of the larger 
firms connected with agriculture desire specialists with broad 
training in rural social studies as well as in agriculture, that 
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the chemical industry needs more research in the principles un- 
derlying practical new developments; that in many fields, in- 
cluding government service, the demand for trained personnel 
may be so great as to force members of graduate school fac- 
ulties to forego their own research in order to find sufficient 
time to train needed researchers. Graduate schools, on the 
one hand, are becoming more sensitive to the needs of gov- 
ernment and industry; these employers of scholars are, on the 
other hand, becoming more conscious of the reservoirs of 
power in the graduate schools. 

Better mutual cooperation and more cooperative projects 
are expected between the university and industry in the fields 
of physics, textiles, and food, for example. This cooperation 
will, it is believed, take the form of added financial assistance 
to research not only from such nation-wide industries as avia- 
tion, but from many local industries. But in the field of social 
studies loom many projects, some of which will be so large, so 
expensive, that the government must necessarily gather the 
data and make them available for analysis and interpretation 
by scholars in the universities. This will be particularly true 
of much research growing out of our relations with Latin 
America. 

Some comments of respondents follow: 


We shall need vigorous and independently directed research in our 
universities if the future of the arts and sciences is to remain secure. 

There has been a movement for some time on the part of government 
to establish research bureaus and organizations. This will probably 
continue and, if it does, will provide a greater outlet for trained re- 
search workers. It may throw the emphasis upon the training of re- 
search workers rather than upon the engaging in research by members 
of the faculty. 


It is also probable that governmental research efforts may be directed 
along lines not previously considered. For example, I should not be sur- 
prised if there arose a need for specialists in tropical medicine and tropi- 
cal agriculture. Both of these classes would have to include specialists 
with biological training. 
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In the field of business and economics there has been recently a 
marked tendency for large-scale research projects to be concentrated in 
government agencies and in research organizations independent of uni- 
versities such as, for example, the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. In the field of business, the accumulation of primary data often 
requires a large staff and a great deal of clerical work. Usually this type 
of research is beyond the financial and personnel limitations of uni- 
versities. 

There has been apparent during the past few years a trend on the 
part of large commercial and industrial concerns connected with agricul- 
ture to take into their organization men with a rather broad training in 
the social sciences and in agriculture. The function of these men is 
often to reflect to the management a broader point of view with regard 
to the place of their industry in the scheme of things. The training of 
such men should be one of our duties. 

Research carried on by business and industry in so far as it relates to 
management is likely to be confined to a particular concern or industry, 
while university research is broader or more economic in character. The 
former tends to supplement the latter, but does not render university 
research unnecessary. 

Government research will increase heavily in social science fields of 
interest. It need not become purely competitive with the research of the 
universities, but can be related through cooperative arrangements. Gov- 
ernment experience suggests the advisability of such cooperative arrange- 
ments. Incidentally government research development will mean train- 
ing of men for research positions and this the university must carry. 

During the war period there have already been discovered many im- 
portant purely theoretical fields which will call for intensive investiga- 
tion after the war. At the present time it is not possible to spend the 
necessary time in working out and developing all of the theoretical as- 
pects. This means that there are many important fundamental prob- 
lems which should be investigated in universities. Moreover the indus- 
trial concerns have discovered many practical products and processes 
for which there are no theoretical backgrounds. In order that these 
may be fully and completely developed in peacetime it will be necessary 
to go back and work out the fundamental principles underlying these 
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new developments. The training of personnnel will naturally be di- 
rected along lines in which they can work on these new fields. 

The greatly increased interest in Pan-American relations to which 
we may reasonably look should mean for history a great increase in re- 
search in Latin American studies and for the romance languages a 
great stimulation in research in Latin American literature. Other such 
interactions between government agencies and the humanities could be 
cited as probable and of reasonable expectation. 

What is needed chiefly, however, is permanent financial support, chief- 
ly from the federal government, in order to place engineering research 
not only at this college, but in other institutions throughout the country, 
on a substantial basis. This support has been needed for at least four 
decades but has never been available. One of the first postwar measures 
should be the enactment of an engineering experiment station bill, sub- 
stantially equivalent to the agricultural experiment station bills which 
now provide funds for agricultural research in the colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Graduate schools in general will be more sensitive to industrial re- 
search. 


In conclusion, it is clear that a formidable task confronts 
our graduate schools. It calls for faith in fundamental re- 
search, together with alertness to the demands for applied 
research. 

It calls for knowledge of the need for trained personnel on 
the part of government’s research and action programs, in- 
dustry’s production and distribution problems, and educa- 
tion’s teaching and research schedules. 

It calls for wisdom in allocating research funds to the 
various disciplines or fields of research, a wisdom whose sen- 
sitivity to the pressures of time-honored subject-matter in- 
terests is fully matched by its awareness to the newer claims 
of social and economic progress. 
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Safety Education in a Liberal Arts 
College 


By VIVIAN WEEDON 


HAT IT THE place of safety education in a liberal arts 
college? Two college presidents, half a continent apart, 
made remarks recently on this subject. The first, after 

an expanded discussion of the subject with a representative of 
a national safety organization, said, ‘“You are not represent- 
ing a special group. You are an exponent of general educa- 
tion.” 

The other president, being asked to rate the importance 
of safety education in comparison with health and character 
education, rated safety education as less important than either 
and, knowing full well the reception which his ratings would 
receive, added humorously, “If this be treason, make the 
most of it!” 

The strength of the philosophy of safety education which 
has been developing over the past twenty-five years is the 
realization that safety is but one part of general education.* 

Safety is a part of health education and, as a part, is less 
important than the whole. Both accidents and disease cause 
death and disability, while both health and safety contribute 
to more effective and fuller living. 

Let us look at the statistical facts. Unfortunately, we have 
not nearly enough information relative to the accident experi- 
ence of our college students. The only information at hand 

*If credit for this philosophy is to be assigned, the major portion should go 
to the late Albert W. Whitney, formerly consulting director of the National 
Conservation Bureau, and vice president in charge of safety education for the 
National Safety Council from 1922 through 1939. 

* Records of the twenty-four-hour-a-day accident experience of the students 
should be available to the college staff. A standard system for reporting such 
accidents at the elementary and secondary levels has been published by the 
American Association of School Administrators. To date no standard system 
has been developed by the colleges. The School and College Division of the 
National Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill., would be 


pleased to hear from any school which has developed or proposes to develop 
such an accident reporting system. 
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is that reported by Diehl and Shepard in their study, The 
Health of College Students. In this study the authors found 
that, of all college students who die, 26 percent die of acci- 
dents. Accidents account for two and one-half times as many 
deaths as the next cause, heart disease, which accounts for 10 
percent. * Although the data for this study were limited (re. 
ports from nine universities for 327 students over the ten-year 
period, 1925-35, furnished the basis), the results are sup. 
ported in part by the national figures. 

The age group most nearly corresponding to college age, 
18 to 21, is not treated separately by the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau, but information is available for the age groups 
15 through 19, and 20 through 24. The following figures 
are for the year 1941. Of all persons who died in the 
younger group, 32 percent died as a result of accidents. This 
was twice the toll of the next cause, tuberculosis, and about 
four and one-half times that of the third cause, heart disease. 
In the older group accidents accounted for 38 percent, which 
was about two and one-fourth times that of the third cause, 
heart disease (as compared with two and one-half times in 
the case of college students). Tuberculosis maintained its 
second rank but jumped in importance. In the 20-24 age 
group it accounted for 30 percent of the deaths. In the 
Diehl and Shepard study tuberculosis was fifth, taking only 6 
percent. 

Another comparison which has pertinence here relates to 
suicide. According to the Diehl and Shepard study, suicide 
was the third cause of death among college students, being 
responsible for 8 percent of the deaths. For the 15-19-year- 
olds, according to the Census Bureau, suicide ranks tenth, ac- 
counting for 2 percent of deaths, and in the 20-24 age group, 
it ranks seventh, taking 4 percent. The contribution of men- 
tal hygiene is regarded as important in cutting down acci- 
dental deaths. It may have an added significance for college 
students in the light of these comparisons. 


* Harold S. Diehl and Charles E. Shepard, The Health of College Students 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1939), p. 100. 
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Although it is not possible, at our state of knowledge, to 
assign percentage importance to various phases of character— 
honesty, punctuality, truthfulness, and so forth—as we can in 
the case of health, no serious argument could be mustered 
over the statement that character education is more important 
than either safety or health education. But safety is certainly 
a part of the field of character education. Unfortunately, to 
date, the contribution of safety to character education has not 
been clearly enough recognized. 

Some years ago a four-year-old was accidentally kicked by 
a slightly older friend. The friend, Carol Lee, apologized 
profusely, saying, “I didn’t mean to.” The youngster ac- 
cepted the apology with cold dignity and later remarked to 
her father, “Some day I’m going to kick Carol Lee, but J 
won't mean to.” 

Too long we have refused all moral responsibility for our 
acts by the simple statement, “I didn’t mean to.” 

May not accidental murder or accidental suicide be actually 
less moral than intentional murder or suicide? Compare, for 
example, the doctor who meaningfully administers an over- 
draught of sleeping powders to a hopelessly ill patient with a 
driver who, from lack of skill,* “‘accidentally” kills a fellow 
driver and thus deprives society of a useful citizen. 

Or take the broken-down derelict who jumps into the river 
and compare him with the youth in his prime who swims 
beyond his strength and removes all possibility of making a 
contribution to bettering this world. During wartime, when 
the lives of our youth are actually being spent for liberty, has 
anyone the right to waste his life or the lives of others, even 
though he “‘didn’t mean to’’? 

The old shibboleths must pass. ‘The play” which “must 
go on” had a tragic ending recently. According to a news- 
paper report, a passenger on a streetcar observed that the 
motorman looked ill and reported this fact to the conductor. 


*The driver who has an accident because of drunkenness or speeding is not 
considered here, as the immorality of his act would be questioned by few. 
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When questioned, the motorman insisted he was entirely all 
right. When he finally lost consciousness, his car, without an 
intelligence to guide it, “‘accidentally” killed two persons and 
injured fourteen others. Our mid-Victorian emotions applaud 
the motorman’s devotion to his post; our twentieth century 
intelligence condemns his lack of good judgment. 

Getting intelligence and emotion to agree is one of the prob- 
lems of a liberal arts college. 

These comparisons could be continued. For example, here is 
a case in health education. We (teachers in general) have 
stressed regularity of attendance in many cases to such a degree 
that we have produced young men and women who regard it 
as praiseworthy to attend school with a cold, nobly sticking to 
their tasks in spite of personal discomfort. Actually, it would 
be much more praiseworthy to remain at home and, by doing 
so, save fellow students from infection. 

The liberal arts college has an opportunity and a respon- 
sibility to challenge some of these outworn standards of con- 
duct and to guide the students in bringing to a conscious level 
those standards which guide their actions. At the level of 
intelligence these criteria may be examined and retained or 
discarded as seems proper. 

“Increasingly, we have recognized that the welfare of in- 
dividuals,” says Prescott,’ “depends upon effective, collective 
action. ... This means that... the welfare of others achieves 
equal importance with self-interest as a criterion of acceptable 
behavior.” The interesting point about this quotation is the 
identification of “‘self-interest’”” with “welfare of others.” In 
view of today’s interdependence, one is the other. 

The world is no less beautiful from this point of view. 
Even under the old, altruistic yardstick the “gift without the 
giver’ might be bare, but there could be no giver without a 
receiver. As a matter of fact, the recognition of the identity 


* Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1938), p. 210. 
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of self-interest with the welfare of others differs from the old 
doctrine of self-denial only in so far as the time interval is 
concerned. One denied self for others, but one expected, as a 
result, to gain everlasting life in the hereafter. Self-interest 
from a long-term point of view demanded interest in the 
welfare of others. ‘Thus, then, as today, the two concepts 
were identical. 

This identity of interests is clearly demonstrated in the 
field of safety. I cannot be safe behind the wheel of a car 
unless other road users are also safe. I cannot travel 
on a train, an airplane, or a boat without depending upon the 
safety consciousness and knowledge and skill of a host of in- 
dividuals. I cannot even live in my home without, whether 
I am conscious of the fact or not, depending on countless 
persons. The architect who planned the house, the contractor 
who built it, each of the workers—excavators, bricklayers, 
carpenters, electricians, plasterers, roofers, tinners, masons, 
paperhangers, painters, and interior decorators—the furniture 
manufacturers and retailers, the movers are but some of the 
individual people upon whose contribution depends the safety 
of my home. 

Without much effort this point may be raised to a much 
higher plane. My personal welfare, my freedom to have all 
the coffee, sugar, meat, and butter I want, my freedom to go 
and come when I please, my freedom to say what I wish, and 
my very freedom to live is intricately tied in with the welfare 
of, say, the Poles, the Chinese, or the French. And, bringing 
this point much nearer home, my personal welfare is de- 
pendent upon the welfare of those minority groups living at 
my doorstep. It is not altruism that makes me cry for intel- 
ligent and immediate attention to the problems of minority 
groups. It is the realization that my personal welfare is in- 
timately bound up with the welfare of the members of these 
minority groups. 

A far cry from safety education? Perhaps, if safety educa- 
tion is defined in terms of small, mechanized habits. But not 
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so far when safety is conceived as a part of a general 
philosophy of living, a philosophy which actually functions in 
everyday actions, small and large. 

What does this mean, then, in terms of actions on the part 
of the liberal arts faculty?* Does the fact that safety educa- 
tion is a part of health education mean that the health edu. 
cation faculty should assume all responsibility? Does the fact 
that it is a part of character education mean that the faculty 
can go on teaching honesty in regard to quizzes, punctuality 
in regard to class attendance, and neatness in regard to written 
work and forget safety? Or does it mean that a “course” in 
safety education should be established on an elective or com. 
pulsory basis? 

It seems to me that safety must be accepted by the entire 
college staff as one of the values in life, a value which must 
be considered as one factor in almost every decision, a value 
to which each student must be sensitized. The term “college 
staff’? is used to include faculty members, administrative of- 
ficers, house mothers, clerks, engineers, gardeners, custodians 
and all who come directly or indirectly in contact with the 
students. 

Safety should be treated formally whenever the need for 
it arises. An orientation course is often offered to the in- 
coming students. Common agreements on the safe use of 
buildings and grounds might well be developed during this 
period. The student handbook is a logical medium for the 
dissemination of such information. In the sciences much 
safety must of necessity be included; in economics, the eco- 


*Liberal arts as used here refers to general education as opposed to voca- 
tional or professional education, and may refer to the general education phase 
of the vocational or professional college. The definition given by W. H. Cow- 
ley, president of Hamilton College, suits our purposes: “Educated men share 
with other educated men a number of skills, a common range of knowledge, 
and a congeries of attitudes, habits, and appreciations which act as a leaven in 
the life of the individual and of the nation. This has always been the raison 
d’étre of the liberal arts college.” 
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nomic waste of accidents is of considerable import; safety con- 
stitutes an important social problem, logical for consideration 
in the social studies. One cannot well consider the history of 
man without at least touching on the safety movement. Value 
of human living is an important consideration in philosophy. 
Safety may be used as content in such courses as public speak- 
ing, mathematics, and art. 

In all the laboratories (the gymnasium and athletic or play 
fields are here so considered) safety and safety education will 
be most important factors. 

But safety has even more to offer to college living—the 
development of good citizenship. The campus is in truth a 
miniature (and in some cases not so miniature) community 
where the young citizens, under adult guidance, can practice 
the democratic arts. The art of living together demands 
consideration for personal safety and the safety of each other. 
The student self-governing council should have an important 
word on safety. 

And the college community is a part of a larger community 
which must be shared with other members of the community 
and for the safety of which the students must take responsi- 
bility. If the students recognized that they were an integral 
part of the community, the townspeople would have little dif- 
ficulty with those hazardous “‘lid-popping”’ occasions which in 
peacetime were reported with such regularity, student-driven 
“jalopies’’ would cease to be a sore point to noncollege citi- 
zens, and other college-bred hazards would disappear. On 
the other side, students would have a right to demand safety 
from the community—safety in transportation, in recreation, 
and in public buildings. (That safety is an important con- 
sideration in the selection of a place of entertainment was 
tragically demonstrated at the Cocoanut Grove fire in Boston 
last year.) 

In regard to dormitories and living quarters the college 
too often takes the in loco parentis function too seriously, the 
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educative function too lightly... How may we live together 
safely (as well as effectively, happily, and healthfully) is one 
of the problems which might with profit be entrusted to the 
students who are living together. The use of the halls, the 
electric iron, the toilets, bath or shower rooms, the kitchen 
equipment, constitutes a problem in which safety is one value— 
a problem, moreover, that can and should be entrusted, under 
guidance, to solution by the students themselves. 

Student counseling offers a splendid field for the develop. 
ment of a safety consciousness. The value of the health ex. 
amination might be increased immeasurably by an individual 
consultation period in which the results are explained to the 
student in terms of what they mean to his daily living. A 
safety-sensitive adviser might help the students to recognize 
and to overcome personality traits which could lead to acci- 
dents. Jarvie and Ellingson suggest such a program of 
guidance for individual student needs.* One can well conceive 
needs expressed as follows: ‘“ITo control my temper,” ‘“To be 
less impatient,” ‘““To be less fearful,” ‘““To overcome a ten- 
dency to be too cautious,” or ‘“To size up a situation more care- 
fully before acting.”” A program which would help the student 
“master” needs such as these might well cut down the accident 
toll. 

Of necessity, this discussion has been very general. It has 
also been, to a degree, theoretical. Too few colleges have 
experimented along these lines. Further, it has been difficult 
to secure information about those colleges which have used the 


* Back in the dark ages when the writer was a student at a large midwestern 
university, the outside doors of the dormitory in which she lived were pad- 
locked nightly. It is almost unbelievable that, in spite of the progress we have 
made in the past 17 years, there is still a dormitory or two where, in defiance 
of the fire laws, the girls are padlocked in at night. The fire hazard is not, 
in all probability, nearly so great as the moral hazard. How can one develop 
personal responsibility while being treated as little better than a prison in- 
mate? With magnificent restraint we forbear to comment on the educative 
effect of the flagrant violation of a safety law by the college authorities! 

*L. Jarvie and Mark Ellingson, 4 Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior 
Journal (Chicago: University of Chcago Press, 1940), p. 14f. 
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day-by-day, integrated approach described, because this ap- 
proach is intrinsically unspectacular. 

The National Safety Council under the leadership of Ned 
H. Dearborn, former dean of the Division of General Educa- 
tion, New York University, has undertaken a cooperative 
project with the American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
Much of the work will be from the standpoint of teacher edu- 
cation, but as the teacher is always more important than her 
methods, the general education phase will receive important 
consideration. 

A liberal arts college here and there reports experiments 
along these lines. For example, Mundelein College for 
Women in Chicago is this year setting up a safety council. 
The School and College Division of the National Safety 
Council invites reports of such undertakings and offers as- 
sistance in the safety phases of general education. It stands 
ready to furnish technical safety information and to act as 
a medium through which interested colleges may exchange 
ideas. 











University Extension and Postwar 
Education 
By J. O. KELLER and H. G. PYLE 


the greatest loss that we as a nation suffer is loss of 

talent. ‘valent does not belong to the rich but is equally 
the heritage of the poor. As educators we are gradually com- 
ing to recognize that provision should be made for higher edu- 
cational opportunities for our youth regardless of their station 
in life. Harvard University annually grants several liberal 
scholarships to promising high school graduates whose sole 
qualification is their individual abilities. The establishing of 
land-grant colleges and other state educational institutions 
represented an attempt to make such education universally 
available. However, it is both surprising and painful to read 
of the illiteracy existing where education has been considered 
to be universal. If we are to maintain our competitive position 
with respect to other nations, we must forge ahead by provid- 
ing educational opportunities which make it possible for the 
individual to learn up to the saturation point. 

Current proposals for aid to discharged service men after 
the war seem to favor grants to individuals rather than to in- 
stitutions, with such grants being made on the basis of need 
and ability, but with ability the more important factor. Such 
proposals assume, however, favorable conditions and a will- 
ingness on the part of the individual to leave his home com- 
munity and to abandon his economic pursuits for a temporary 
period—perhaps of sizable length—so that he may go to a 
college campus if he seeks higher education. We must, of 
course, plan for the enlargement of educational opportunities 
for talented individuals so that these talents may be developed 
irrespective of financial means. But something else must be 
done. Greater opportunities for individual study and growth 
must also be made available in local communities for those 


ls Warp, American sociologist, has pointed out that 
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who are interested, regardless of age, binding occupational or 
family ties, and similar hindrances. 

If we as a people started rationally to plan our educational 
resources, we would probably not sanction an arrangement 
whereby one would pursue a certain course of study until a 
certain age and then abruptly cease in spite of rapid social and 
technological change; neither would we agree that recognized 
sources of higher educational opportunities should be limited 
to certain spots known as college campuses. We should recog- 
nize that the facilities of our public institutions of higher 
learning should be taken to the people—to adults in communi- 
ties everywhere. We have examples of such communities, 
some quite large, in which no such institutional offerings are 
available locally, sometimes not even library facilities. 

At the conclusion of the war not all soldiers who qualify 
will wish to go to a college campus for study. Probably the 
usual large percentage will not wish to do so. In addition 
there will presumably be large numbers of persons presently 
employed in war industry who will also have a readjustment 
to make. These adjustments will not only be occupational but 
recreational and social as well, and much will depend upon the 
degree of success with which they can be made. It is perhaps 
hoping for too much to expect that a program could be or- 
ganized which will help these persons to understand something 
of the economic and social conditions which confront them 
though this will be an important factor affecting their morale 
at that time. Occupational and professional training will be 
most urgently needed and there should be counseling and 
placement services available to facilitate adjustment. 

Adult instruction, even though given by colleges, should not 
be stereotyped or strictly formal in its nature. In giving such 
service these institutions should not be restricted to what 
might be thought of as strait-laced college credit work. We 
cannot do the job if it must be done on that basis. There is a 
real need for life-long learning opportunities, and public insti- 
tutions of higher education should be able to say, “The state 
is our campus.” The experience of the Pennsylvania State 
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College in the war training program illustrates something of 
the extent of this need in only one limited field—industrial ex- 
tension. It also supplies an example of how a university ex- 
tension division, organized along certain lines, met this op- 
portunity. 


AN EXPERIENCE IN ENGINEERING, SCIENCE, AND 
MANAGEMENT WAR TRAINING 


When the Commissioner of Education, at the request of 
the President of the United States, presented recommenda- 
tions’ in May 1940 as to facilities available for the national 
defense training program, he mentioned the engineering col- 
leges. In consequence, on October 9 the sum of $9,000,000 
was appropriated* to the United States Office of Education 
for “the cost of short engineering courses of college grade, 
provided by engineering schools . . . which plans shall be for 
courses designed to meet the shortage of engineers with spe- 
cialized training in fields essential to the national defense.” 
This program was to become what was known as the EDT 
(Engineering Defense Training) program. 

When the Advisory Committee, composed of leading en- 
gineers, under the chairmanship of Dean A. A. Potter of Pur- 
due University, met in Washington on Sunday, December 1, 
1940, the Pennsylvania State College presented proposals re- 
quiring a budget totaling $731,000 to the committee for con- 
sideration! For one institution in one state, this was a fan- 
tastically large share of the $2,100,000 in proposals submitted 
that same day. Relatively it was larger, for even though 
Pennsylvania is a leading industrial state, the University of 
Pittsburgh and Carnegie Institute of Technology also pre- 
sented sizable proposals. This fertile opportunity did not 
alone account for the readiness with which such a proposal 
could be made. The college proposed that this program be 


“Training for National Defense,” through the use of existing public trade- 
school facilities; through the use of facilities requiring capital investment; 
through engineering schools, reported by J. W. Studebaker, May 29, 1940. 

* Public Act No. 812, 76th Congress, 3d sess. 
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carried on through its extension services. The Pennsylvania 
State College is remotely situated from Pennsylvania’s great 
industrial plants though it is located in the geographical center 
of the state. Had it been forced to do its part in this program 
by organizing campus classes for industrial employees to be 
taught by members of the regular college staff, its contribution 
to the defense training program would have been exceedingly 
small by comparison. 

For a great many years prior to 1940, the college extension 
services had been organizing evening classes in engineering, 
science, business, and management subjects on a fee basis in 
various centers throughout Pennsylvania. Such classes were 
even conducted in company plants. Members of the extension 
staff were familiar with problems of promotion, organization, 
and instruction involved. The shortcomings of the program, 
such as lack of adequate library facilities, laboratory equip- 
ment, visual aids, and the like were all too well known because 
the extension budget had been trimmed closely to balance fees 
income. In carrying on this program, however, the staff came 
to learn industrial needs and its members were acquainted with 
personnel in industries who were responsible for recruiting 
trained employees. The extension service had field offices 
with representatives in each of six districts and with duties 
analogous to those of the agricultural county agent. There- 
fore, the proposals which were presented to the United States 
Office of Education represented the results of a factory-to- 
factory survey of training needs. In other words, by fortui- 
tous circumstance and by virtue of its organization and past 
experience, the college extension service was afforded the op- 
portunity of undertaking a vast program, extending along the 
same lines in which it had been operating. 

The committee may have been impressed by the willingness 
of this one institution to accept responsibility for such a large 
program. At any rate, with very few exceptions, the pro- 
posals were approved. In the EDT program of 1940-41, 
therefore, the extension service of the college trained 17,479 
students in 120 different centers in all parts of Pennsylvania. 
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This represented one-seventh of all students trained under the 
program by the 144 institutions which participated in this 
national training program. 

For the year 1941-42 Congress broadened the program by 
approval of an act on July 1, 1941, to provide for the training 
not only of engineers but of chemists, physicists, and produc- 
tion supervisors as well and the program became known as 
ESMDT (Engineering, Science, and Management Defense 
Training). In this year the Pennsylvania State College ex- 
tension services trained 54,928 students in 150 different cen- 
ters. In the year 1942-43 ESMDT became ESMWT as “‘de- 
fense’’ training became “‘war’’ training and the college trained 
42,019 persons, 30 percent of whom were women, in 125 
centers. In ESMDT, the college carried on one-eighth of the 
national program participated in by 196 institutions. In all, 
178 different centers in the state had been reached by these 
three training programs. 

These figures can be quoted with a reasonable degree of 
pride as being indicative of a part played by the Pennsyl- 
vania State College in the war effort; nevertheless that is not 
the object of this paper. The purpose is rather to illustrate 
how great are the opportunities and how effectively an in- 
stitution can serve when educational programs are taken to 
the people. 

The pattern for the operation of this program, as has been 
intimated, followed somewhat closely that set up for agricul- 
tural extension. The state was divided into regions, each 
containing a field office with a field agent or representative 
whose duty it was to carry out surveys and conduct class-center 
organization with every measure of community cooperation 
which could be obtained and with the advice in every case of 
representatives of the industries served. Necessary publicity 
and promotional measures for class organizations were taken. 
Class sessions were held in communities, occasionally even in 
factories, where the busy industrial worker could have ready 
access to them. The instruction given was practical, with appli- 
cations stressed. Part-time instructors of these free evening 
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classes usually were successful technicians from industry who 
qualified by reason of practical industrial experience in the sub- 
jects taught, as well as by academic training. The instructors 
were selected from many hundreds of applicants and approved 
by the respective resident subject-matter officers of the institu- 
tion. For example, the head of the department of mathe- 
matics, or his representative, approved instructors who would 
teach mathematics in these off-campus classes. 

Responsibility for the quality of instruction was to the 
greatest extent possible placed with the campus departments 
of instruction concerned. Instruction was supervised by special 
subject-matter supervisors appointed by resident department 
heads. Approval of qualifications for instructors, text mate- 
rial, outlines to be used, teaching aids, apparatus, and labora- 
tory equipment selected in all cases came from _ subject- 
matter administrators. Qualifications for admission to courses 
were also established by resident departments for the guid- 
ance of extension registrars. The operational features of 
this broad class-center program were administered by a field 
staff residing and having its offices in leading industrial areas, 
acquainted and in touch with industrial and community lead- 
ers; but there was also parallel direction of the program 
from campus departments so that there was a literal extension 
of the campus to industrial communities. 

Many other features formed a part of this extension-op- 
erated program. University extension had been criticized be- 
cause it was claimed that students in extension classes lacked 
necessary library facilities. Opponents of credit granting in 
extension teaching have pointed to this condition as being very 
unsatisfactory. In this program a special extension library 
collection was provided. Approximately 30,000 books, 
pamphlets, and other pieces were dispatched in packets for 
use by classes where necessary. The entire facilities of the 
main college library were also available. The attention of 
extension students, wherever possible, was turned to local 
libraries as sources of technical and other information. 

Other teaching aids were supplied: laboratory equipment 
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was already available under cooperative agreements, worked 
out with schools, colleges, and research laboratories. Other 
needed laboratory equipment, models, charts, and apparatus 
of a more specialized type were purchased and moved from 
center to center by means of special kits and mobile laboratory 
units and by the supervisors in person. Teaching manuals 
were supplied to the part-time technical instructors who 
needed brief, practical, pedagogical direction. By means of 
audio-visual aids, graphic illustration of manufacturing proc- 
esses and of engineering and industrial problems added greatly 
to teaching effectiveness. 

If the purposes of the federal act were to be carried out, a 
placement service program was needed to help students who 
satisfactorily completed their class work. In EDT and 
ESMDT each student registered was given a selected battery 
of psychological and aptitude tests which became part of his 
record. Results were also used to study the composition and 
qualifications of the group as a whole. Among other things, 
an analysis of the results of tests administered led to this con- 
clusion: ‘There are thousands of men, most of them young 
and without benefit of college, who have approximately the 
ability of college men and have the eagerness to benefit by 
these engineering defense training courses.’ * This is further 
confirmation that there are large numbers of individuals who 
lack opportunities to study college-level courses but who 
possess the requisite abilities to profit from such opportunities. 
The placement service functioned in cooperation with the 
United States Employment Service and provision was made 
to inform company officials that certain of their employees 
were in training for positions of increased responsibility. It 
was also essential that job possibilities be explored so that un- 
employed class members could be placed. Constant investiga- 
tion by the extension placement staff, supplemented by surveys 
made by the field offices into needs for trained men, helped to 


*Bruce V. Moore, “Analysis of Results of Tests Administered to Men in 


Engineering Defense Training Courses,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXV, 
{December 1941), 634. 
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gear the extension program more directly to industrial needs. 

This, then, is illustrative of one way in which a university 
can function through its extension organization in serving the 
needs of thousands of part-time students, but it does not give 
a complete picture of the benefits which a publicly supported 
extension program could bring to the people. ,The ESMWT 
legislation permitted only one urgent need to be met. A com- 
plete extension program may include three types: first, formal 
class instruction (credit or noncredit—the ESMWT program 
was almost entirely noncredit formal class instruction) ; sec- 
ond, correspond :nce courses; and third, a great variety of 
services which may best be designated as informal in nature 
and including such projects as institutes, conferences, forums, 
demonstrations, education by radio, lectures, clinics, reference 
services, field trips, and others. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR PosTwAR ADULT EDUCATION 


Undoubtedly in the present and postwar periods we are 
and shall be passing through an era of relatively rapid social, 
economic, and technological change. Concepts learned in 
youth are no longer adequate to serve the grown man. Prob- 
lems in industrial relations call for study and understanding in 
preference to violence in arriving at a solution; the engineer 
can profit by studying the latest developments in his field; 
labor is seeking an extension service all its own, similar to that 
now supplied to the farmer by the agricultural and home eco- 
nomics extension service; a democracy presupposes that its 
people have insight into some of the problems which its gov- 
ernment must face, hence community forums can broaden hori- 
zons ; communities seek reform in local government, improved 
health and recreational facilities, town planning, better school 
facilities, social welfare services—all calling for a coordinated 
community effort assisted by counsel and guidance from insti- 
tutions of higher learning which specialize in a study of these 
problems. 

This list of opportunities can go on without end. Managers 
of industry want to learn up-to-date methods of selection and 
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placement of employees; local government officers want in- 
struction in affairs which they may be called upon to admin- 
ister; women’s clubs may be interested in projects which result 
in understanding and appreciation of music, literature, and the 
arts; a banking group may wish a short course in economics; 
a medical group, such as dentists, may wish to study, in an 
intensive session, proper methods for treatment of cleft palate 
cases; school teachers may wish to be instructed in methods of 
teaching driver training and trafhic safety; home owners are 
interested in short courses in gardening; rural pastors benefit 
from a week’s intensive study of moral and social problems; 
refresher courses in many fields are in constant demand; and 
demonstrations in such subjects as nutrition, health, and hous- 
ing are socially desirable. 

We may consider two or three of these opportunities in 
greater detail. It has been widely claimed that the possibili- 
ties of radio as an educational agency are not being completely 
realized. This admittedly is a controversial subject but it can 
be maintained that education by radio can be more effectively 
developed. In so doing, institutions of higher learning should 
and can make a far greater contribution than they are doing 
at present. The history of education by radio is replete with 
instances of the failure of educational institutions to maintain 
their stations and make needed improvements because of lack 
of financial support. The development of FM broadcasting 
may afford great opportunities in the future to those who are 
carrying educational programs to the people. The develop- 
ment of educational motion pictures may be passing through 
somewhat the same cycle. This very valuable popular me- 
dium for building attitudes and appreciations may slip away 
from educational institutions with their having little oppor- 
tunity of making a contribution, because of difficulties in- 
volved in financial support of the production of educational 
films. This visual aid is having a spectacular development in 
training programs carried on by the Army and Navy. Uni- 
versities should be fully awake to its future possibilities for 
use in extension. 
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The second area of university extension to be more fully 
considered is the development of correspondence instruction. 
Dean Joseph W. Barker, special assistant to the Secretary of 
the Navy, recently stated in part: 

I dream of the greatest adult education program this world has ever 
known. . . . I look forward hoping that we shall place in the hands of 
every soldier, sailor, and marine shortly after the armistice the finest 
courses of study in the liberal arts, humanities, sciences, and technologies 
that can be devised by the best scholars of our educational institutions.* 


The rapid growth and possibilities for correspondence courses 
offered by the Armed Forces Institute have recently excited 
much similar speculation as to the future of this educational 
medium. Directed correspondence study for secondary schools 
has received major attention from some university extension 
divisions, notably that of the University of Nebraska. 

A third area for service is in industrial extension. It is 
entirely possible that the ESMWT program may lead to the 
widespread development of technical institutes in which in- 
tensive terminal courses are offered locally. The technical 
institute offers a higher level of scientific and technical educa- 
tion than that offered in the vocational education program, 
and although the courses are short technical and engineering 
courses they are nevertheless given with emphasis on the in- 
dustrial application of engineering and business principles. A 
survey made by the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education found technical institute graduates to be particu- 
larly adaptable to the requirements of industry, especially 
in production supervision, plant operation, maintenance, con- 
struction, and similar activities. The fact that a man elects 
to go from high school directly into industry and to improve 
himself by evening courses or technical institute training does 
not mean that his abilities are necessarily limited. The sub- 
collegiate type of intensive training in which applications are 
stressed, rather than credits or degrees, is characteristic of 


university extension service. This type of instruction needs 


* Graduation exercises, Case School of Applied Science, December 20, 1942. 
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supervision and direction from institutions of higher learning. 

Finally to be mentioned is the opportunity for university 
extension in the area of labor education. Thoughtful leaders 
of labor, as has been said, are asking why labor should not 
receive an educational service similar to that given the farm 
population by the agricultural and home economics extension 
service. One recent statement declared: 


If labor organizations are legally recognized and accepted and con- 
stitute the articulate voice of American wage earners, then a responsi- 
bility rests upon our government to provide and make available educa- 
tional facilities to them and to the workers generally who may care to 
make use of such. The Congress of the United States might well con- 
cern itself with enactment of legislation to establish a labor extension 
service within the United States Department of Labor, to provide 
workers, labor unions, and their members with a service comparable 
with that provided agriculture and the farmers by the Extension 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture. . . . May I 
point out that our land-grant colleges, supported as they largely are 
by public funds, could well become centers for training of men and 
women for service in the labor movement. Short-term courses of a few 
weeks, periodic institutes, research projects, and the like should be 
made readily available to industrial workers.° 


Organized labor now numbers over ten million members. 
Certainly it deserves an educational program drafted to meet 
its own exact needs from publicly supported educational in- 
stitutions. Labor attitudes and labor influences are exerting 
pressures and will no doubt continue to do so. The edu- 
cational needs of agriculture are being served, but in many 
respects the needs of the industrial classes are not being met. 
Labor leaders should have the opportunity to study industrial 
management, labor and industrial history, social security legis- 
lation, and the like. Since nothing is more important to the 
worker than his own personal health and safety, it might be 
expected that projects in these and similar fields should be 


*From address at Temple University, “America’s Postwar Educational 
Policy,” by C. S. Golden, assistant to the president, United Steelworkers of 
America, February 19, 1943. 
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organized. ‘The worker’s family needs instruction in home 
economics, nutrition, and home life. Agricultural extension 
developed the effective informal, practical techniques of dem- 
onstration, discussion, and field trips in the presentation of 
improved practices, rather than formal book work in class 
instruction. Labor education should follow these lines. 

Member institutions of the National University Extension 
Association, an organization composed of the extension di- 
visions of fifty-eight large colleges and universities, have been 
carrying on activities referred to herein, but they have been 
forced to do so on budgets built up by fees income derived from 
classes and other projects carried on, plus relatively small 
amounts which could be spared from general institutional 
funds. Financial starvation forced extension divisions to 
charge fees and to shape their activities so that they could be 
self-supporting, irrespective of social needs. This has been the 
situation even in recent years when large national educational 
programs have received substantial federal subsidy, making 
instruction practically free. Faced with this very limited sup- 
port and the competition of other well-subsidized adult educa- 
tional agencies, the potential student body for university ex- 
tension has been an inconsiderable fraction of the adult 
population. 

The time has well arrived when we should ask whether uni- 
versity extension is to continue as a casual activity of our in- 
stitutions of higher education and more particularly of our 
state institutions, or whether steps should not be taken to 
establish a national university extension program, federally 
subsidized and considered, within the institutions concerned, 
to be on a par with resident instruction and research. We need 
a decentralization and popularization of higher education. 
Universities and colleges cannot fail to see opportunities in 
adult education. However, if an effective extension program 
is to be carried on, it should not be expected that it can be 
well done by one segment of a large university working alone, 
an extension department. Instead, the extension service must 
have its roots in practically all departments of the institution, 
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and off-campus service must be viewed as one of the primary 
institutional functions. One student of the problem says: 


. adult education is already having a considerable influence on pro- 
fessional study; universities are in a strategic position to increase and 
direct that influence; the best kind of cooperation between academic 
people and people in practice, between the research worker and the 
practitioner, is essential; regional and national coordination is obtain- 
able; and the work of a university in extension may vitally affect the 
whole social organization of our communities, in ways often imper- 
ceptible to those who are benefited.*® 


* James Creese, The Extension of University Teaching (New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 1941), pp. 119-20. 








Can the Liberal Arts Tradition 


SurviveP* 
By COLONEL H. F. HARDING, CAC 


HE PRESIDENT of the Rockefeller Foundation, Raymond 
B. Fosdick, recently said that our schools, colleges, 
and universities have a dual role in this present war 
—‘that of serving the war effort and, secondly, that of 
preserving the treasures of the spirit which we hold in trust 
from the past for the benefit of the generations to come.” I 
think no one will deny the obligation of our higher institutions 
of learning in supporting the war. In the World War of 
1914-18 the colleges of England and America made a mag- 
nificent contribution, and they are doing so again. Indeed, in 
our country they are being so strongly pressed to provide tech- 
nically trained men for the armed forces and for war industry 
that I fear many persons, including those in high government 
places, have lost sight of this second duty Mr. Fosdick speaks 
about—that of preserving alive for future usefulness the 
learning of the past, the humanities, and the pure sciences. 
The question, “Can the liberal arts tradition survive?” is 
one that is particularly significant to members of the oldest 
scholarly society in America. It takes no great amount of 
imagination to understand that the colleges and universities 
in which Phi Beta Kappa was nurtured and reared are now 
fighting for their very existence. I do not need to tell you that 
the attack comes not only from the exigencies of the war (I 
mean the need for drafting younger men, the absorption of 
faculty members into the war effort, and the wholesale taking 
over of educational facilities for War and Navy Department 
use) but also in a more insidious way from the enemies of the 
liberal arts tradition. 
It is my purpose to sketch some of the difficulties that have 
beset the liberal arts colleges since the war began, to describe, 


* Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Association of Hawaii at Honolulu, 
May 28, 1943. 
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if I can, the harm that has been done. Then I want to touch 
upon the bright side of the picture, if I can find it, and point 
out some positive benefits which I believe will accrue as a re- 
sult of the war. And finally, I want to suggest the possibili- 
ties for usefulness of our liberal arts colleges in the postwar 
world. 

I regret that I cannot present to you a precise account of 
what is happening in the educational world. I doubt if anyone 
can. If there are any college teachers present, I think they will 
tell you that “upheaval” and “revolution” are mild words to 
describe the way the war has invaded the campus. Further- 
more, it has been many months now since I sat in a classroom 
and complained, as teachers are wont to do, of being over- 
worked and underpaid. I can assure you, however, that if 
teaching was a form of slavery some thirty months ago, I 
should dearly love to go back to it now! 

Let me review briefly some of the recent war events as they 
have adversely affected the educational world: 

1. Considering loss of the students who have volunteered 
and those 18- to 20-year-olds who have been inducted, the male 
enrollment in colleges has been sharply cut. Likewise many 
faculty members have gone into the armed services or into 
war industries. 

2. There has been a corresponding decrease in the number 
of courses offered, especially in liberal arts subjects like phi- 
losophy, literature, history, political science, economics, and 
psychology. On the other hand, the number of language 
courses has greatly increased and certain subjects have been 
oriented to the immediate aim of the war. I mean, of course, 
subjects like mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineering, and 
the preprofessional courses for medicine, dentistry, and phar- 
macy. Law schools everywhere report the severest curtail- 
ment of their programs. Harvard Law School, it is said, now 
has but a mere handful of students. 

3. This shift of emphasis which a technological war dic- 
tates has necessitated a huge supply of new teachers for these 
newly important subjects. In recent weeks, for example, I 
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have heard from friends whom I knew just a short time ago 
as specialists in classical rhetoric, English phonetics, and dra- 
matic production. They tell me they are studying assiduously 
to become all of a sudden teachers of trigonometry, meteorol- 
ogy, and the theory of flight. Considering the nonscientific 
temperaments of these friends of mine, I pity the poor teach- 
ers who are making the conversion over to the war models! 
But this is war and amazing changes do transpire! 

4. These events have meant that the whole educational gen- 
eration between the ages of 16 and 24 has been profoundly 
upset. Most boys, until recent changes take effect, will get 
only a smattering of college work, a year or two at most, be- 
fore being sent to a training center. The young men left be- 
hind in the colleges are those still too young and those physi- 
cally or emotionally unsuited for military training and those 
deferred to train for necessary occupations. Only in the col- 
leges for women and in the coeducational institutions having a 
large percentage of women students has the war let liberal 
arts courses continue. Yet even in the women’s colleges there 
has been a pronounced trend toward technological subjects. 

5. Aside from the decline of enrollments, however, and the 
decrease of courses the small liberal arts colleges are being 
attacked from within the educational world. I| refer to the 
movement inaugurated by President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to grant the bachelor’s degree after two 
years of college study. Mr. Hutchins boasts that the war is 
playing into his hands. One of Mr. Hutchins’ most vigorous 
and articulate critics, President W. H. Cowley of Hamilton 
College, believes that if 


a dozen leading universities over the country should join Mr. Hutchins 
in granting the bachelor’s degree at the end of the sophomore year, the 
small college will face a calamitous situation: the majority of them will 
be forced into the status of junior colleges, and the rest will have to 
fight for their lives either as three-year institutions granting the mas- 
ter’s degree or as five-year institutions granting the bachelor’s degree at 
the end of two years and the master’s degree after three more years. 
Under such an arrangement, only a handful of very strong small colleges 
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will be able to survive since the vast majority of students will leave 
college for graduate and professional schools when they receive their 
two-year bachelor degree, and only a Lilliputian fraction will continue 
on for three more years in order to earn master’s degrees. 

The few points I have just enumerated represent the barest 
sketch of what I believe has happened in recent months in our 
colleges and universities. Practically everywhere, of course, 
so-called accelerated programs by which degrees may be se- 
cured in three years or even less, have been in effect. And 
practically everywhere the decline of income from tuition and 
the uncertainty of government contracts have seriously af- 
fected the financial outlook of endowed institutions. 

Let us turn then to what shows on the other side of the 
ledger. What possible good effects has the war done for the 
liberal arts colleges? 

1. First of all, I firmly believe that the present critical in- 
spection of the liberal arts colleges will ultimately have far- 
reaching effects for good. The proponents of the liberal arts 
tradition have been forced to state their case in terms of real 
analysis and not of mere sentiment. This re-examination of 
the functions of the liberal arts colleges has focused attention 
anew upon the eternal problem in every age of what makes an 
educated man. In August 1942 the American Council on Edu- 
cation set up a special committee to serve as a clearinghouse 
for all problems relating to higher education caused by the 
war. The committee was headed by President Day of Cornell 
and included presidents of all types of institutions of higher 
education. 

Presidents Cowley of Hamilton, Conant of Harvard, and 
McBride of Bryn Mawr—to name a few educational lead- 
ers—are convinced that the end of the war will bring a great 
revival of interest in the liberal arts. They think that the 
skills of the technologies will not begin to solve the problems 
of a postwar world, “that men and women must be disci- 
plined and educated through the arts and humanities to seek 
truth, that civilizations cannot expand, or even exist, unless 
the generations to come understand moral values.” 
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2. This restatement of the need of the liberal arts college, 
I think, in the long run will mean better teachers, better teach- 
ing methods, and better ways of selecting students who can 
profit by liberal arts subjects. I believe both the liberal arts 
curriculum and the liberal arts colleges ten years hence will 
be vastly better than they are today. A great many poorly 
managed, ill-equipped small colleges cannot survive the pres- 
ent war. 

3. Further, the writings and speeches of leaders like Presi- 
dent Dodds of Princeton, Walter Lippmann, Wendell Willkie 
have highlighted the vital need for an adequate supply of 
broadly educated men in the critical months following the 
war’s end. President Dodds has succinctly said: 


The Hitler heresies are confirming us anew in the belief that atten- 
tion to technology must not lead our nation to neglect the values of the 
will and the spirit to which a liberal arts education is directed. 


4. Perhaps the most interesting phase of American higher 
education lies just ahead. President Hutchins refers to this 
era as the phase of education by contract. He describes the 
plan in these terms: 


Institutions are supported to solve problems selected by the govern- 
ment and to train men and women selected by the government, using 


a staff assembled in terms of requirements laid down by the govern- 
ment. 


The immediate application of the plan started last month 
(April 1943) when nearly 400,000 American boys between 
17 and 21 were given an aptitude test devised by the College 
Entrance Examination Board. From this number, in terms 
of limited quotas established by the Army and Navy, those 
who attain high rank are offered a specialized program spon- 
sored by the Army and Navy, on the college level, the length 
of the training period for any one individual (except medical 
students) ranging from 12 to 84 weeks. Nearly 500 colleges 
and universities have been approved for possible participa- 
tion in this specialized program. 

5. Next, and of tremendous importance, America has be- 
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come the repository of the learning and scholarship of the 
rest of the world. The great libraries of Europe, the British 
Museum, the Bodleian Library at Oxford, the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, are damaged, ruined, or closed. Or, as in Germany 
and the occupied countries the books which Dr. Goebbels dis- 
trusts have been burned. I do not think we Americans fully 
realize or begin to appreciate the great treasure houses we 
have in the Library of Congress and the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, the Widener Library of Harvard, or 
the Huntington Library in California. 

In addition to our wealth of great libraries and research 
laboratories we have in our midst the greatest of the world’s 
refugee scholars and scientists. To mention a single support- 
ing fact, during the past ten years 131 leading European 
mathematicians have migrated to the United States. Amer- 
ica is now the world center of mathematical learning. In the 
last annual Rockefeller Foundation report we read that these 
refugee scholars are today making “an extraordinary con- 
tribution to America’s war effort.” 

This brief survey of the heritage we have acquired should 
make us proudly aware of the responsibility and trusteeship 
which American higher education owes to the rest of the 
world. Much is expected of us in the solution of the tre- 
mendous problems of the postwar world. Much will be thrust 
upon us because there is nowhere else to turn for help and 
guidance. Not the money but the leadership we can lend in 
the anxious months and years after the armistice will determine 
the course of world events for the next generation and perhaps 
for the rest of the twentieth century. 

This leads to the final part of my talk this evening. You 
recall I said I wanted to suggest the possibilities for usefulness 
of our liberal arts colleges in the postwar world. It is not at 
all too early to consider this problem because it is inseparable 
with the problem of drawing up the peace and of administer- 
ing it. In his stirring address at the University of California, 
Archibald MacLeish prophetically remarked that the future 
is America’s to make. 


It is not our future, as a few Americans have asked us to believe, to 
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master or exploit. . . . It is ours to shape, not because we have many 
planes or great numbers of ships or rich industrial resources but for a 
different reason; because we have the power as a people to conceive so 
great a future as mankind must now conceive—because we have behind 
us a tradition of imagination in the people. 


Let me continue just a moment and read to you the poet 
MacLeish’s beautiful description of the American: 


A restless man. A great builder and maker and shaper, a man de- 
lighting in size and height and dimensions: the world’s tallest; the 
town’s biggest, . . . A man naturally hopeful, . . . foremost of all, a 


restless man and a believing man, a builder and maker of things and 
of nations. 


It is a mistake to assume that an enduring peace will come 
from winning the war. Only the opportuntiy to shape a last- 
ing peace naturally follows the winning of a war. The 
concepts which will emerge with peace must now be studied— 
and they require the mightiest kind of intellectual endeavor. 
The soldiers and sailors of the United Nations have every 
right to expect that our leaders will not let them down in the 
winning of the peace—and more important still in administer- 
ing the peace in the difficult reconstruction years. President 
Roosevelt fittingly pointed out: 


No soldiers or sailors in any of our forces today would so willingly 
endure the rigors of battle if they thought that in another twenty years 
their own sons would be fighting still another war on distant deserts or 
seas, or in far away jungles or skies. 


To come directly to my main contention: The responsibility 
of those who win and survive this war will not cease with 
feeding and caring for the sick and the hungry and with loan- 
ing money. If we really want enduring peace we must begin 
now on a constructive program to share the learning both 
humane and scientific that fortifies and enriches peace. 

How can we prepare for peace? What are the weapons of 
peace? Obviously, they are not like the weapons of war. 
In fact, they are not weapons at all. They are philosophical 
concepts based on understanding, respect, and moral values. 
If we look back on the happy days of world peace we find at 
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the same time periods of fair dealing, mutual trust, and real 
willingness to appreciate one another in the family of nations. 
The formula for peace is understanding The formula for 
keeping peace is in providing the leaders in all countries who 
can honestly and honorably strive to prevent war. Peace and 
ethics go hand in hand. 


Let me quote from Mr. Winston Churchill’s address of last 
March 21st: 


The future of the world is left to highly educated races who alone 
can handle the scientific apparatus necessary for preeminence in peace 
or survival in war. I hope our education will become broader and more 
liberal. . . . Facilities for advanced education must be evened out and 
multiplied. Nobody who can take advantage of higher educaticn should 
be denied the chance. You cannot conduct a modern community except 
with an adequate supply of persons upon whose education, whether hu- 
manitarian, technical, or scientific, much time and money has ‘been 
spent, 


A moment ago I said that the bedrock foundation of a 
lasting peace was made up of understanding and harmony 
among the peoples of the great regions. The supply of 
leaders which Mr. Churchill mentions must be skilled in the 
arts of creating understanding and harmony. How then are 
we to train such leaders? Let us consider what they need to 
know. 

First and foremost comes the matter of communication. I 
mean the necessity of knowing languages. In spite of the pre- 
dominance of English as the leading world language the need 
will multiply for those who can speak the languages of the 
conquered nations. We Americans must turn toward the 
Orient and train our young leaders to speak and to under- 
stand Japanese. We must not neglect the languages of our 
great ally, China. We shall need, too, men and women who 
can speak Russian and the languages of India. Our “good 
neighbor” program, designed to establish better cultural rela- 
tions among the countries of South America, has already paid 
high dividends. The fact that Vice President Wallace is able 
to address our South American allies in Spanish has made a 
profound impression. In the old world the need for those 
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who can speak French and German, Italian and Spanish will 
certainly not lessen at the beginning of the peace. 

After acquiring languages those young persons in all coun- 
tries who will have the task of making the peace take root 
and grow will need to know the literatures and histories of 
the peoples in which they will become specialists. The air- 
plane had made this mid-twentieth century world a much 
smaller place, but paradoxically the need of knowing one’s 
way around is even greater. You will note that I am con- 
stantly referring to young persons. I say young emphatically 
because the ideas of peace will most certainly be applied by the 
generation now fighting the war and their younger brothers 
and sisters, and not by the generation now directing the war. 

If we are to avoid one of the irreparable mistakes of the 
last world war, we will not try to decide everything for the 
next twenty-five years a few weeks after the last gun is fired. 
We shall not, I hope, plan at once a series of peace treaties. 
We must have a cooling-off period. Mr. Churchill, for one, 
has wisely suggested a four-year plan. He thinks this is “‘the 
right length for a period of transition and reconstruction 
which will follow the downfall of Hitler.” During this period 
we would have time to study “five or six large measures of 
practical character” in preparation for a series of adjusting 
international agreements. 

If such a four-year program is adopted I propose that we 
use the four years wisely and well. I can think of no plan 
that offers more possibilities for real peace than the inaugura- 
tion of a program of international exchange fellowships for 
promising college students of all countries. A few hundred 
students a year, carefully selected and with the highest quali- 
fications of leadership, from each of the other countries of the 
United Nations and from Germany, Italy, and Japan, would 
come to America and study in our best liberal arts colleges. 
Likewise, when the European and Asiatic colleges and univer- 
sities are in condition to resume their activities they would 
welcome a proportionate share of American young men and 
women. 


What would be the result? At the end of four years each 
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of the present warring nations would have available for return 
to home shores a group of prospective leaders of the highest 
type. They would return with a knowledge of the language, 
the literature, and the history of the country to which they 
were accredited. They would return, I hope, with friendship 
and understanding for the country of their temporary adop- 
tion. Our government would have available for use in the 
Departments of State and Commerce and in the commissions 
for the study of the peace a reserve of young men and women 
with practical ideas and convictions on how the peace could 
and should be constructed and maintained. 

But this is not all. In this four-year period we could do 
much to build the informed public opinion and to erect a 
framework for the series of peace discussions that will be 
needed throughout the world. To be more specific, let us 
consider the Pacific theater at the close of the war. If the 
United States, Australia, Japan, and China could establish 
what I shall call the Asiatic-Pacific Federation of Universities 
it would be possible to arrange at institutions designated by 
the various countries a series of exploratory conferences or 
discussions. Leaders from the peoples of Asia and the Pacific 
would address the groups of fellowship students spoken of 
earlier. The students themselves could then carry on further 
discussions, submit reports, and develop ideas in small inter- 
national parliamentary student unions. A procedure similar 
to this has now been successfully carried out for the past 
twelve years at Princeton University in the School for Public 
and International Affairs. 

I am a great believer in the techniques of public discussion 
in small enlightened groups. For the solution of the problems 
of the peace I am convinced we must have free, informed, 
progressive discussion rather than oratory and debate. Dis- 
cussion, you recall, stems from the Latin verb discutere, mean- 
ing “to tear apart,’ whereas debate comes from a verb mean- 
ing literally ‘to beat down.” The peace you and I long to see 
will not be won by beating down. 

It would seem fitting to me for our government to select 
the University of Hawaii as one of the Pacific universities, 
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the one to represent the United States as a place to receive 
students from the other nations. It seems only logical to add 
that Hawaii possesses great advantages as a meeting place 
for the discussion of the problems of the Pacific Ocean areas. 

Such a plan of exchanging students and arranging confer- 
ences would be costly and difficult to administer, you may say. 
If it will prevent another world conflagration a generation 
hence the cost and effort will be small indeed. Besides, we 
train hundreds of young men a year at our military and naval 
academies and aviation training centers in the arts of war. 
Why not train also in the arts of peace? 

I believe that the opportunity to study and sponsor such a 
plan as outlined should present a great challenge to the mem- 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa in active chapters and in alumni asso- 
ciations throughout the land. The details of the plan will 
require the closest attention and care. Phi Beta Kappa pos- 
sesses the organization, the prestige, the mental capacity to 
conduct the survey needed. I commend this constructive proj- 
ect for your most earnest consideration. 

The suggestion of establishing these international exchange 
fellowships is not especially novel. The germ of the idea 
perhaps goes back to the Boxer Rebellion when the United 
States refrained from accepting the indemnity ordered and 
stipulated that the sum should be used as a scholarship fund for 
worthy Chinese students to be sent to American colleges. Of 
course, you are familiar with the operation of the Rhodes 
scholarships to Oxford and the Commonwealth fellowships 
for British students at American universities. At the present 
time the Russian government has sent fifteen superior good- 
will students to Columbia University for the purpose of study- 
ing the American way of life. 

I could go on at length and discuss the significance and later 
value of an exchange of students in their formative years. 
Perhaps one instance will illustrate what I have in mind. The 
wife of the great Chinese leader, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, has just successfully completed in America a diplomatic 
mission of the highest importance. Everywhere she went 
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Madame Chiang was greeted with the greatest respect and 
attention. Part of this sympathetic reception is explained by 
the fact that she is a great woman in her own right and she 
represents for a great people a thrilling cause. But if you 
question the average American I am sure you will find him 
reminding you also that Madame Chiang is a graduate of 
Wellesley College and that he is inclined to trust her because 
he understands her and believes her. In her charming way 
she appeals as an American. She represents the best traditions 
of our liberal arts colleges. 

I return therefore to my central idea: the postwar era will 
need for its leadership the best minds in every nation to cope 
with the tremendous issues that will arise. Real statesmanship 
then as in the past will call for a knowledge of the meanings 
and responsibilities of such fundamental concepts as justice 
and injustice, friendship and hatred, truth and nontruth, beauty 
and ugliness, virtue and nonvirtue. Whoever attempts to man- 
age society in the latter half of the twentieth century is bound 
to fail without the broadest understanding of what the great 
thinkers of the past have reflected and written on the state, 
the church, the family, and man himself. 

The great and guiding concepts for the conduct of publie 
affairs are still to be found in works like Plato’s Republic, 
Phaedrus, and Gorgias and in Aristotle’s Politics, Ethics, and 
Rhetoric. Our debt to the classical writings of ancient Greece 
and Rome remains immeasurably high. I do not need to 
remind you that the glory of the liberal arts curriculum rests 
on the fact that it teaches us the best of what the best minds 
have thought and spoken in the past. 

I come, therefore, to my final remark. The great mission 
of the liberal arts studies lies ahead. The vital need will be 
for broadly educated men and women for the years to come. 
The question is not ‘‘Can the liberal arts tradition survive?” 
but rather, “Can this whirling twentieth century world long 
survive without the liberal arts?” 
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Educational Planning for a Better 
South 


By JOHN E. IVEY, Jr. 


denly discovered and presented to America as the 

‘“‘Nation’s Economic Problem Number One.” Not 
being satisfied with the apparent defeatism of this indictment, 
scholars in increasing numbers have given exhaustive study 
to the region’s problems and opportunities, its people and its 
natural resources. 

From this research new conclusions have been drawn. Over 
against low standards of living, eroded land, farm tenancy, 
malnutrition, and relative educational poverty, there have 
been put measures of rich natural resources, new agricultural 
possibilities, opportunities for new industries, and, by the same 
token, promise for a new way of life for twenty-eight million 
Americans. Consequently, to many a scientist the South has 
paradoxically emerged as the “‘Nation’s Economic Opportu- 
nity Number One’’—an opportunity which might be realized 
through enlightened social action. 

Nevertheless, the ways and means for achieving this en- 
lightenment—for creating the motivation and the training 
needed for intelligent action by the people of the region—have 
remained stubbornly obscure, even though facts which should 
be a part of every citizen’s intellectual equipment have been 
rapidly increasing. Within the public schools and universities 
of the region little instruction takes place which is aimed at 
preparing the region’s youth to recognize and exploit the 
opportunities in their own communities. From the research 
agencies there flow to schools and the public few systemati- 
cally prepared or integrated materials of mass appeal. 

For some time the implications of this situation have con- 
fronted leaders in education and representatives of various 
research agencies. Lawrence Frank, formerly of the National 
Resources Planning Board, and Edwin R. Henson, of the 
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United States Department of Agriculture, had been trying to 
formulate some project which would facilitate the use of 
research materials by educational agencies. Early in 1943 a 
conference on southern rural life, held in Nashville, Tennessee, 
decided that one of the major problems facing southern educa- 
tion was the need for usable learning materials on problems of 
the region.* 

Here, then, was a state of affairs where it was felt that 
research findings were being inadequately used by educational 
agencies, where a group of educators were wondering how 
educational materials might incorporate the findings of re- 
search. Facing both research specialists and educators was a 
single question: What is needed to insure channels of com- 
munication between research organizations and educational 
agencies so that the findings of research may thus continually 
flow to the people? 

In April of 1943 a group of southern educators and re- 
search scholars accepted the task of exploring the possibilities 
for the development of a region-wide program to bring re- 
search and education into union. At that time, the American 
Council on Education appointed the Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education to conduct a seven-months’ 
exploratory study.*, The committee was charged with the 
responsibility to undertake the following: 


1. Define the needs of the southern area with particular reference to a 
possible educational program. ‘This involves the discovery of the most 
pressing human problems and the cataloging of the resources to meet 


* See Report of Southern Rural Life Conference, The School and The Chang- 
ing Pattern of Country Life, especially pp. 79-80. 

? The members of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education 
are: Homer P. Rainey, president, University of Texas, chairman; Gordon W. 
Blackwell, Office of Civilian Defense; William E. Cole, director of Southern 
Inter-Racial Commission; George F. Gant, director of personnel, Tennessee 
Valley Authority; Edwin R. Henson, U. S. Department of Agriculture; John E. 
Ivey, Jr., University of North Carolina, executive secretary; Edgar L. Morphet, 
director of administration and finance, Florida State Department of Education; 
Roy W. Roberts, professor of agricultural education, University of Arkansas; 
Maurice F. Seay, director, Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky. 
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them. From such a definition should come a priority list in which con- 
siderations of need and opportunity are both borne in mind. 

2. Find out what research materials bearing on those needs and 
resources are available and what gaps exist. This proposed program 


is not designed to fill the gaps, but it might be helpful in getting them 
filled by other agencies. 


3. Discover and evaluate what is going on in the production and use 
of instructional materials related to the needs and resources of the 


South. 

4. Consider how new teaching materials may be prepared through the 
cooperation of regional organizations, state departments of education, 
universities and colleges, and school systems. 

5. Consider ways and means of getting new materials and those 
already available into use in the educational process. This would imply 
the use of schools, colleges, libraries, and other community and state 
educational agencies. 


6. Prepare a report which would serve as a guide to an action program 
throughout the southern states, and for other regions, states, and com- 
munities. 

In outlining the seven months’ study, the committee con- 
ceived the project as developing in three different phases. The 
first phase involved a wide exploration of the problems in and 
the resources available for such an undertaking. The second 
phase was conducted by sponsoring a work conference to which 
were invited outstanding educators and research scholars from 
eleven southern states.*° The third phase, now in progress, will 
consist of further study, in line with the recommendations of 
the conference, the writing of a monograph presenting the 
findings of the entire project and the recommendation by the 
committee as to the possibilities for the development of a 
continuing program in the region. 

The exploratory phase of the study, lasting approximately 
four months, was conducted to: (1) discover the agencies 
most active in turning out research materials pertaining to 
social and economic problems in the South; (2) catalog and 
describe some outstanding educational programs under way 


* Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
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which utilize community and regional studies; (3) gather and 
evaluate instructional materials being produced on problems 
of the South; and (4) study problems and bottlenecks stand- 
ing in the way of successful adoption and use of new instruc- 
tional materials in the various states of the region. 

Each of the states participating was visited and studied by 
the executive secretary, who also held conferences with the 
persons who were later to attend the work conference. In 
this manner the first phase of the project was planned and 
carried out so as to give a broad background for the pro- 
ceedings of the conference; a maximum of preconference 
planning was carried on. 

During the second phase of the study, a work conference 
was held at Gatlinburg, Tennessee, August 1-15, 1943. In 
addition to the nine members of the Committee on Southern 
Regional Studies and Education, thirty full-time participants 
were chosen from the fields of education and the natural and 
social sciences. Among the group were four college and uni- 
versity deans, two planning board directors, two natural 
scientists, six social scientists, one state superintendent, ten 
representatives of state departments of education, one direc- 
tor of university extension, one director of agricultural exten- 
sion, four representatives of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and two representatives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Supplementing this roster were such outstanding figures as 
Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; Harcourt 
A. Morgan, Tennessee Valley Authority; George F. Zook 
and C. S. Marsh, American Council on Education; Gladys 
Gallup, United States Extension Service; Fred McCuistion 
and Flora Rhind, General Education Board. ~The Commit- 
tee on Southern Regional Studies and Education acted as 
planning committee for the conference directed by Edgar L. 
Morphet. 

Howard W. Odum and Rupert B. Vance of the University 
of North Carolina prepared special statements for the confer- 
ence on “The Problems and Opportunities of the South.” 
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During the first two days of the conference these papers were 
used as a basis for a discussion of the social development of 
the South. Harcourt A. Morgan conducted two sessions of 
the conference on the theme, “Our Common Mooring,” in 
which he analyzed the natural laws underlying the resource 
base of society and the social implications which must be 
drawn from these laws in the utilization of resources by 
society. 

A detailed analysis of the major sources and types of 
research materials bearing on the problems and opportunities 
of the South was presented by George F. Gant. His state- 
ment was prepared from information gathered in an exten- 
sive survey of research agencies and their statements on the 
range of materials which they produce. 

For ten days two major committees conducted an explora- 
tion of two closely interrelated problems. Under the chair- 
manship of Maurice F. Seay, one committee considered, first, 
evaluation of the production and use of instructional mate- 
rials relating to the needs and resources of the South, and, sec- 
ond, how new teaching materials may be prepared through the 
cooperation of regional organizations, state departments of 
education, universities, colleges, and school systems. 

With Roy W. Roberts as chairman, a second committee 
considered ways for getting new materials and those already 
available into use in the educational process. ‘This group 
studied the possibilities as they relate to the work of the 
schools, colleges and universities, libraries, nonschool educa- 
tional agencies such as the Agricultural Extension Service, and 
other community and state educational agencies. 

Each of the committees studied its topics as they relate 
to three different categories of educational effort: elementary 
and secondary education, university and college education, and 
nonformal adult education. The last refers, for example, to 
educational programs underlying the work of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, university extension, and certain 
phases of the activities of state departments of public health, 
conservation, game and fish, and state planning boards. 
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For each of these categories an attempt was made to ascer- 
tain (1) what types of learning materials pertaining to social 
and economic problems of the South are being prepared; 
(2) how they are being distributed; and (3) in what way 
the materials are being used in what type of education pro- 
gram. Information and materials for this study were 
gathered prior to the conference and supplemented by written 
statements of the participants concerning the situation exist- 
ing in each of the states represented. 

Although a plethora of learning materials exists for the 
adult and nonformal educational level, the form and content 
of the materials would leave much doubt as to their effective- 
ness. Materials on the university and college level and those 
for elementary and secondary school use for the most part 
are undeveloped. This would apply alike to materials for 
teacher education and pupil use. 

There are, however, some outstanding and valuable excep- 
tions to this statement. In Arkansas, sparked by the passage 
of legislation requiring the teaching of conservation, various 
state departments and the university cooperatively developed 
a source volume entitled Arkansas’ Natural Resources—T heir 
Conservation and Use. Even though this unit is probably 
the best of its type, it still leaves much to be desired, par- 
ticularly in regard to pointing up the social implications that 
may be drawn from resource utilization. 

Sloan Experiments in Applied Economics at the University 
of Kentucky and the University of Florida have produced 
learning materials for elementary education. Kentucky has 
been developing elementary readers for pupils and guides for 
teachers on subjects related to nutrition. With housing as a 
theme, Florida has been producing readers and activity books. 
On the same level, West Georgia College, Fort Valley 
State College, and Atlanta University are conducting pro- 
grams in which learning materials are being developed. 

Nevertheless, with the exception of the Arkansas teacher 
education material, there exists no integrated state-wide pro- 
gram for the production, distribution, and utilization of mate- 
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rials on the social and economic problems of the South for 
any of the three educational categories mentioned above. 
Nor at present is there any machinery assuming the respon- 
sibility for developing and administering such a program, 
either on the state or on the regional level. 

Research materials from which learning materials might 
be developed are abundantly available from various depart- 
ments of the federal government, such as the Department of 
Agriculture, the Public Health Service, the Department of 
Labor, and the Department of the Interior. Likewise, nearly 
all state departments produce and attempt to distribute a tre- 
mendous variety and volume of material. Regional agencies 
throughout the southern states, particularly regional offices of 
federal agencies, have produced valuable research materials. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority, in addition to producing 
valuable research, has pioneered in translation through the 
efforts of its advisory panel on instructional materials. Add- 
ing increasingly to regional fact-finding are such university 
research centers as the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina, Institute of Research 
and Training in the Social Sciences at Vanderbilt University, 
and the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences at the 
University of Virginia. 

From a study of this information, the conference turned 
to a consideration of obstacles preventing the creation of 
channels for continuous communication between agencies pro- 
ducing research and the educational agencies desiring to use 
this research in their programs. ‘This channel may be con- 
ceived as consisting of techniques and machinery designed to 
facilitate the translation of research into learning materials 
or activities. Moreover, the term “translation” must be 
broadly interpreted to include not only the development of 
printed materials, films, and audio-visual aids, but also teacher 
training and the formulation of principles as to the nature of 
the educational programs in which materials and activities are 
to be incorporated. 

Two major assumptions underlie proposals for the creation 
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of the translating channels. First, the program must be built 
within existing state administrative machinery. Consequently, 
a regional program, while it may be promoted through some 
type of regional organization, would be activated within the 
state framework through interstate cooperation. A second 
assumption is that any far-reaching regional program for de- 
velopment of learning materials must be built to bring about 
an appreciation of differing principles underlying resource 
utilization, and the social problems and opportunities peculiar 
to local areas. For within the region, and even within each 
of the states composing the region, geographical and social 
conditions vary tremendously. Likewise, these diversities in 
geographical and social patterns are no respecters of state 
boundaries. 

On the state level, the conference explored the possibilities 
of an integrated educational and research translation program 
for secondary and elementary education, university and col- 
lege education, and nonformal adult education. The need for 
an over-all state policy committee, consisting of representa- 
tives of the various educational and research agencies involved, 
was considered as a possible means for integrating the work. 

A strong charter of responsibility was given to state depart- 
ments of education to assume leadership in centrally adminis- 
tering the elementary and secondary education phases of the 
program. The university and college program was viewed as 
being decentralized in administration, yet closely correlated 
with other parts of the program, particularly with respect to 
teacher education. Nonformal adult educational agencies 
would for the most part depend upon cooperative integration. 
State legislation for authority and finances was deemed neces- 
sary by most of the conference participants. 

After studying the work of materials translating units, such 
as the Sloan Experiments and others already discussed, the 
conference made suggestions to adapt such producing units as 
functional parts of state-wide integrated programs. They 
might be adapted to fit local and county needs and to university 
and college programs which would form the chief translating 
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cogs in the state program for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion and for college and university education. The state plan- 
ning board was viewed as having potentiality as an instrument 
to coordinate production of learning materials on the non- 
formal adult education level. 

There was general agreement by members of the confer- 
ence that there should be some sort of regional organization 
functionally connected with state programs for translation of 
research. There was no final decision as to how it should be 
constituted, except that some part of its policy determining 
body should be composed of state representatives. There was, 
however, general agreement that it might perform three major 
functions: (1) serve as a clearinghouse on available research; 
(2) serve as a clearinghouse on translation programs and 
activities within the various states; (3) serve as a mechanism 
for interstate cooperation to insure the preparation of mate- 
rials on interstate problems and to avoid duplication of effort. 

With the conference findings and suggestions as a basis, 
the third phase of the study is now proceeding. Further 
research is being done and a monograph is being written 
which will present the work of the entire project, a part of 
which deals in some detail with the findings of the conference. 

The last chapter of the monograph will present the recom- 
mendations which will be drawn up by the Committee on 
Southern Regional Studies and Education. It will deal with 
three major problems that seem to offer opportunity for edu- 
cational development: (1) the creation of machinery and tech- 
niques for bringing educational agencies together in a more 
functional union with public and other agencies which are the 
sources for the production of research materials relating to 
the socio-economic problems of the South; (2) the develop- 
ment of teaching materials out of available research studies 
and the training of teachers to use the materials; (3) the 
creation of machinery and techniques for gettting materials 
used, once they are prepared, and in nonformal adult 
education. 

Although this project has been centered in the South, it has 
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from the beginning been considered as a study which may be 
of interest and of value to other regions of the nation. The 
procedure used, the conditions studied, and suggestions which 
might result, may well be adapted to areas where a similar 
need exists—a need for education machinery to become vitally 
concerned with the problems of the people it serves. 

One of the most valuable contributions that may result from 
the project sponsored by the Committee on Southern Regional 
Studies and Education is that it should give a basis, and sug- 
gest a procedure, for significant educational planning. Much 
has been written and much is being publicly spoken about the 
problems of regional planning, particularly as they relate to 
the South. However, the fact that this project took as its 
point of departure the known problems of the region, and 
organized its study program to analyze the problems and edu- 
cational resources to meet them, will give a basis for a study 
of the potentialities of educational planning. Even more 
significantly, the findings of this project re-emphasize the need 
for vital educational planning to underlie any larger program, 
undertaken either by the states, by the region, or on a national 
basis, for the social and economic improvement of any par- 
ticular area or for the region as a whole. 
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National Survey of Teacher Education 
in Community Study Techniques 


By EDWARD G. OLSEN 


URING THE PAST decade the study of the community 
D has received widespread emphasis in American schools 
at all levels from kindergarten through university. 
Professional interest in community-centered education de- 
veloped markedly after about 1935 and continues at a high 
level despite the war. 


CoMMUNITY StupY DEVELOPMENTS 


Three separate yet significant indications of interest in com- 


munity study may be summarized briefly by way of background 
for the present study. 


Expansion of the Literature 


A steady and marked increase in the number of professional 
magazine articles devoted to various aspects of community 
study and participation has been evident during the past sev- 
eral years. Careful search through fifty leading educational 
journals, cross-checked by use of the Education Index, ob- 
viously does not exhaust the evidence even as it discloses the 
rapid increase in such articles during the past twelve years: 


Increase over 


Years Articles 1930-33 
PRED Kecceeccouxawa 37 — 
SSOO - bss dvvcadanens 118 219 percent 
Peel. sace> cntuiewenn 402 986 “ 


This twelve-year period, here summarized by three-year inter- 
vals, is that of January 1930 to December 1941—roughly 
from the beginning of the Great Depression until America’s 
entrance into the war. Twelve years of nearly universal con- 
fusion, tension, strife! Surely it is no accident that the in- 
creasing concern of American educators for realistic teaching 
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in these troubled times should have been reflected in a marked 
increase of professional articles devoted to the subject of com- 
munity-centered education. Many bulletins, pamphlets, and 
books in the same field also appear. 


School Experimentation 


Paralleling this expansion of the literature came a vast 
increase in school experimentation with various forms of 
community-centered education. Throughout the nation in- 
dividual teachers, schools, school systems, colleges, univer- 
sities, and state education departments have established or 
encouraged numerous programs of community study and par- 
ticipation as more or less integral aspects of the educative 
process under their control. The scope and significance of 
these programs is suggested by three recent studies: (1) The 
United States Office of Education found in 1936 that the 
“excursion” was then being used as an instructional technique 
by more than four-fifths of 8,800 schools and school systems, 
representing about two-thirds of the total public elementary 
and secondary school enrollment in the United States.* 
(2) Atyeo discovered the same year that, in a national sam- 
pling of selected high schools utilizing the excursion technique, 
more than half of these schools scheduled excursions to sup- 
plement instruction in science, social studies, and practical arts, 
while between a fourth and a half of these schools reported 
excursions in connection with commercial subjects, art, music, 
and English.2 (3) For the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion, Blackwell in 1942 made intensive field analyses of sixteen 
superior college programs in community understanding. He 
reported in detail upon a wide range of comprehensive courses, 
off-campus experience, social action clubs, and varied college- 
wide community developments.*® 


1See School Use of Visual Aids, U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1938, No. 
4 (Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938), pp. 23-25. 

*See Henry C. Atyeo, The Excursion as a Teaching Technique (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939). 

® Gordon W. Blackwell, Toward Community Understanding (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1943). 
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Decreed Program 


In 1942 the New York State Board of Regents adopted 
four major criteria as standards to be used by the State 
Department of Education in appraising institutional programs 
of teacher education within the state. Criterion B requires, 
in part, that future teachers of the academic subjects in New 
York State high schools shall have developed 


An appreciation of the nature of contemporary society and the role 
of the schools in the sound promotion of the enduring interests of this 
society. This implies a much larger measure of actual participation in 
community life than has been characteristic of either teachers or young 
people attending school. 


Such a study of society cannot be realistic if it is confined to the 
reading of books. It calls for active participation by the student in com- 
munity or regional life and close contact with various representative 
public and private agencies. The resources and institutions of the local 
community or region should be used as a laboratory for the study of 
society. . . . Prospective teachers should be encouraged to understand 
measures which are taken to bring school and community into fruitful 
forms of cooperation and mutual service.‘ 


Thus does any important educational movement typically 
develop: local experiments are made and reported in the liter- 
ature; these accounts inspire other experiments which, in turn, 
are described in print to become further additions to the litera- 
ture and thereby stimulate improved experimentation else- 
where, and so on. Consciousness of need and programs 
designed to meet that need develop reciprocally until finally 
both are officially recognized, sanctioned, and even prescribed 
by responsible educational authorities. 


BAsis, PURPOSE, AND PROCEDURES OF THE SURVEY 


It is clear that teachers in the elementary and secondary 
schools are increasingly expected to become competent direc- 


“Criteria for Teacher Education, published by the Committee on Teacher 
Education of the Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New 
York, 1942. 
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tors of community-centered educative experiences for American 
youth. The question then arises: Do the colleges and univer- 
sities engaged in teacher education give prospective teachers 
adequate training in this important professional area? Are 
American teacher education institutions as alert to new needs 
in their own professional curricula as they often are to needed 
improvements in the elementary and secondary schools them- 
selves? To answer this comprehensive question on a wide 
and objective basis, the present national survey of teacher 
education in community study techniques was made. 

The major purpose of this study was twofold: (1) to dis- 
cover to what extent presumably superior teacher education 
institutions are systematically preparing prospective American 
teachers for effective leadership in the field of community- 
centered education,® and (2) to learn whether there are geo- 
graphic differences in institutional concern for teacher educa- 
tion in community study procedures. 

This survey was encouraged and assisted by the Commit- 
tee on Teacher Education of the Association of Colleges and 
Universities of the State of New York, through Harold E. B. 
Speight, executive secretary. For the organization of the 
study, the questionnaire forms, and the plan for analyzing 
returns the present writer was responsible. 

Two major and several minor steps were taken, as follows: 
A preliminary postal card questionnaire was sent in May 1942 
to the administrative heads of 436 American universities, col- 
leges, and teachers colleges. These institutions are those 
listed on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities, as indicated in the 1940 edition of American 
Universities and Colleges, published by the American Council 
on Education. The only such institutions to which cards were 
not sent were those outside the territorial United States, and 


® The present tense of the verb is used throughout this report, although of 
course it is recognized that immediate war demands have drastically modified 
many professional curricula during the past year. Since this survey covered 
programs in operation during 1941-42, it can probably be safely assumed that 
this report indicates the highest development of community study programs 
to date. 
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those exclusively of technical, military, or naval character. 
This questionnaire inquired chiefly whether or not systematic 
instruction in community study techniques was available in that 
institution, and, if so, to whom a further inquiry might be 
addressed. Replies numbered 273 (63 percent), and of 
these, 161 (60 percent) answered in the affirmative and 112 
(40 percent) in the negative. Returns came from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and all of the states except Louisiana, none 
of whose institutions responded. 

A second and more extended questionnaire was mailed in 
the following month to the designated respondent in each of 
the 161 institutions whose returned postal card had been 
marked “‘yes.’’ This questionnaire sought primarily to dis- 
cover th~ tvpes of systematic instruction offered, and sec- 
ondari’ ‘it the respondent’s appraisal of his institution’s 
progra, rms of felt handicaps and helps desired. Sig- 
nificant replies were received from 76 (47 percent) of the 
institutions to whom this questionnaire was sent. 

Other procedures included the requesting of explanatory 
materials such as course descriptions and catalog announce- 
ments, the writing to various institutions for further informa- 
tion concerning their programs, and the determination of 
desirable approaches to the analysis of returns received. 


Major FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The most significant findings of this survey may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: 

1. Community-centered educational training is available in 
some form in a large minority of institutions. More or less 
systematic programs of instruction in community study tech- 
niques are known to exist in at least 161 (37 percent) of the 
436 universities, colleges, and teachers colleges originally 
polled. 

2. These programs are of three chief kinds: (a) special 
courses which emphasize community study methods and tech- 
niques, community structure and organization, or community 
relationships of the school; (b) aspects of conventional courses 
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whereby community study is given limited attention in General 
Methods, Educational Sociology, Rural Education, etc.; and 
(c) informal and extracurricular experiences such as those 
involved in scrap collection, gasoline rationing, service in social 
settlements, leadership of youth groups, and the like. Special 
courses were reported from 56 institutions, that is, from 35 
percent of all the institutions known to be offering instruction 
in community study procedures. The community emphasis as 
an aspect of other courses was reported from 57 (35 percent) 
of the responding institutions, while informal community expe- 
riences were reported from 36 institutions (22 percent). This 
latter figure, however, is probably quite unreliable because the 
preliminary questionnaire inquired about “systematic training” 
only, and therefore institutions offering only informal expe- 
riences might have been inclined not to report them when 
answering the first questionnaire. 

3. The special courses offered are themselves of four chief 
types: (a4) community study methods, techniques, programs, 
and philosophy; (4) community organization, structure, and 
problems; (c) community relations of schools, involving both 
teacher-community and school-community situations; and (d) 
community study workshops. The selected catalog (or similar 
authorized) descriptions which follow illustrate each type of 
special course more specifically. It is interesting to note that 
of all courses whose inaugural date is known, only one was 
started before 1935, and 60 percent were first offered after 
1940. The descriptions of the special courses are listed first 
by regions (East, South, Great Lakes, Great Plains, West), 
and then alphabetically by institutions. 


Courses in Community Study Methods 


RELATING SCHOOL AND CoMMuNITY. This course is offered in order 
that prospective teachers may gain practical experience in those types 
of community study and participation which are widely recognized as 
essential aspects of the desirable school program. Major attention will 
be given to the philosophy and recent development of the community 
education movement; to basic techniques of community study such as 
those involving documentary materials, audio-visual aids, resource per- 
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sons, excursions, surveys, service projects, work experience, and ex- 
tended field study; and to such administrative problems as those of 
program planning, organization, public relations, legal liability, evalua- 
tion, community coordination, and teacher education—Russell Sage 


College.* 


PRACTICE IN Usinc Community Resources. A course for teachers 
who wish to work with children in exploring and using to better ad- 
vantage the resources of the community. Each member of the class 
will, with a class or school, explore the community for persons, places, 
historical background, occupations, institutions, materials that can be 
used in helping children maintain growth toward basic goals of educa- 
tion. Each will use such of these resources as may seem feasible in 
working with children.—George Peabody College for Teachers. 


UTILIZATION OF COMMUNITY RESOURCES IN THE EDUCATIONAL PRo- 
GRAM. ‘Techniques used in surveying community resources for educa- 
tional purposes. Opportunities will be provided for the observation of 
individual and group work.—George Washington University. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE CoMMUNITY. A consideration of the place of 
the school in the community, the implications of out-of-school agencies, 
and educational needs growing out of the environment. How to start 
a community development program. Surveys of educational resources 
in the community will be carried out and an effective use of these re- 
sources in developing a school curriculum will be discussed.—Southern 
Illinois Normal University. 


THe SCHOOL AND THE CoMMuUNITY. Study of fundamental school 
and community relationships, and the utilization of human and natural 
resources in helping youth solve the problems of community living. 
Shows how the study of community resources and problems may be in- 
tegrated with the more traditional type of curriculum.—University of 
Chicago. 


UTILIZATION OF COMMUNITY REsouRCEs IN EpucaTion. The under- 
lying philosophy of the community-centered school. Special study of the 
educational resources of the community; practical methods by which 
youth may use them to best advantage—speakers, excursions, exhibits, 


° Although Russell Sage College was not accredited by the A.A.U. until 1942, 
this course is given notice here as being of general interest. However, no ques- 
tionnaires were sent to other institutions which have also been fully accredited 
since 1940. 
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films, community survey, job experience, and socio-civic action. A sur- 
vey of typical schools and of illustrative projects in which effective use is 
being made of courses in social studies, science, language arts, fine and 
industrial arts, business and vocational education, health and physical 
education, and of club activities. Organization and administrative 
problems considered.—University of Oregon. 


Typical Courses in Community Organization 
Tue Community CENTER. An evaluation, through visits to social, 
religious, and educational agencies in and around New York City, of the 
contributions and possibilities of these community resources. Excur- 
sions are made to cultural and industrial centers. The approach is that 
of the prospective leader in the educational work of a social center. 
Class discussion includes: use of the community resources in building 
an educational program, administrative control, records and reports, 
training of leaders, typical activities, relations with other organizations, 
present trends in program administration —Columbia Teachers College. 


THE COMMUNITY-CENTERED SCHOOL: ITs DEVELOPMENT AND FuNC- 
TION. The course includes firsthand observation of communities of the 
foreign born, contacts with social agencies; lectures and class discussions 
dealing with the ethnic factor in education, problems of assimilation, 
and integration of educational and social influences, formal and in- 
formal. It defines ways in which to make school facilities available to 
the community, and the role of the school as a social, educational, and 
civic institution —New York University. 





CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. A comparative study of various types of 
community organization, stressing the development of community un- 
derstanding and leadership. Special attention given to urban situations 
with opportunity for field work in social agencies—Furman University. 


SociaL ProcessEs. A study is made of the basic processes of human 
living through community survey-analysis. Social, economic, and politi- 
cal problems are identified and studied with emphasis upon what can be 
done and what is being done to solve them. Emphasis is placed upon 
cooperative group living and community participation. Activities are 
planned jointly by instructor and students.—Central Michigan College 
of Education. 


FouNDATIONS OF EpucaTION I. By firsthand investigations into com- 
munity backgrounds of education in Chicago, supplemented by lectures 
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and discussions, students become acquainted with the sociological forces 
affecting the work of the public schools. Each student is required to 
make a survey of community conditions in some Chicago neighborhood. 
Field trips supply direct contact with influential institutions and agen- 
cies. Students participate in the work of at least one social welfare 
organization. The lecture periods are devoted to talks by members of 


the staff and by outstanding visiting educators and sociologists.—Chicago 
Teachers College. 


THe Community. This course deals with the sociology of the com- 
munity. Its aim is to develop a technique for analyzing both the func- 
tional and structural aspects of community life. Specific attention is 
given to the bases of community life, to the religious, recreational, edu- 
cational, governmental, and economic phases of community organization, 
and to the function of leadership in the community. A definite case 
study is made of the objective phases of one community in relation to the 
theoretical aspects of community organization. The problem of the in- 
tegration of the community is paramount in the course. Rural and ur- 
ban communities are used as case problems.—Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College. 


UTILIZATION OF COMMUNITY ReEsouRCEs IN EpucaTion. This course 
attempts an analysis of the role of the city in contemporary civilization 
and its influence in conditioning the behavior of the individual. The 
study consists of conducted visits through representative areas of Chi- 
cago, discussions by leaders of significant urban movements, class dis- 
cussions, and studies of literature dealing with urban educational prob- 
lems.—Northwestern University. 


THE LEARNER AND Society. A consideration of the social forces that 
affect and are affected by education. Through first-hand study and field 
trips, correlated with wide reading, the major social, economic, and in- 
dustrial problems are examined, in their relation to the school and to 
society. This course aims at making prospective teachers socially con- 
scious, concerned with the problems of community life, and apprecia- 
tive of all agencies working with the schools for the betterment of our 
common life—Mills College. 


THE CoMMUNITYy SCHOOL. An attempt is made to develop a form of 
school organization and administration that will encompass all the edu- 
cational agencies of the community. The school is the natural leader of 
such activities but will not necessarily attempt to carry on all the func- 
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tions of community education. The study of the community, its peo- 
ple, its natural resources, its industries, government, etc., comprise the 
subject matter of the course. Utilization of the results of the com- 
munity survey in teaching is stressed.—University of Wyoming. 


CoMMUNITY Resources. Designed to acquaint the student with com- 
munity resources and agencies. This course is particularly adapted to 
education students. It directs the organization and uses of possible 
class visits—Whittier College. 


Typical Courses in Community-School Relations 


THE TEACHER AND THE COMMUNITY. What the community expects 
of the teacher, and how the teacher can best serve the community.—Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College. 


THE ScHOOL AND Its COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS. Problems: the 
relationship of the school to community movements and organization 
concerned with health and safety, government and civic life, religion, 
occupation, extension services, children’s organizations and clubs, adult 
education, cultural organizations, relief, cooperative movements, and 
the like. Also the relationship of the community to such school activi- 
ties as attendance, athletics, lunch, libraries, extracurricular programs, 
home study, records and reports, guidance, school fairs and exhibits, 
special programs and campaigns, excursions, home and school visitation, 
student participation in government, school stores and savings accounts, 
raising money for schools, pupil conduct, transportation, publicity, and 
the like-—George Peabody College for Teachers. 


CoMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS. A study of practices that have been 
found effective in making the school a cooperative social agency. Prob- 
lems of individual students, such as interpreting the school to the com- 
munity, making contacts with parents, and cooperative planning receive 
attention—Mary Washington College. 


ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY RE LatTions. Problems 
in making the school a vital part of the community and the center of its 
activities. A study of the community school movement and joint re- 
sponsibilities of school and community.—North Texas State Teachers 


College. 


ScHoot-CoMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS. This course deals with com- 
munity influences on education, and school influences on the community. 
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Major topics include: social control (legal and extralegal) of the 
schools ; influence of community on the educational growth of the child; 
community controls of teachers; school services to the community; and 
nonschool educational and social agencies. About one-half of this 
course is devoted to direct participation in, and observation of, such 
community activities as: assisting in nursing and Red Cross activities; 
conducting community surveys; teaching classes of out-of-school chil- 
dren and adults; serving as Boy Scout, Girl Scout, and Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A. leaders; study of programs of community institutions.—Uni- 
versity of Tennesssee. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE CoMMuUNITY. This course is designed to assist 
school administrators and classroom teachers as they investigate the im- 
plications of those forces which seek control over the schools, and to 
help them analyze the technique of pressure which such groups use. 
This analysis is followed by an attempt to devise methods of coopera- 
tion whereby the school can take its place in community life in order 
to establish a cooperative social program for the education of the mem- 
bers of the community, adults as well as children——Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 


EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP IN COMMUNITY PLANNING. Problems of 
community organization and leadership. Techniques of community an- 
alysis, elements of democratic leadership, successful patterns for coor- 
dinating and improving programs for community betterment.—Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


RurAL EpucaTION AND COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP. The rural school 
as a community center, and ways and means of organizing education 
and recreational activities, such as clubs, festivals, fairs, and other de- 
sirable features of rural community life.—University of Minnesota. 


Community Education Workshops 


WorksHop IN COMMUNITY LIFE AND THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL. 
The curriculum workshop is designed primarily for the purpose of pro- 
viding guidance to faculty members of teacher education institutions, 
public school faculties of the cooperating public schools, county school 
supervisors, and others in their efforts to formulate plans and courses 
of study that will promote a more extensive utilization of community re- 
sources and community agencies in the solution of community prob- 
lems.— University of Arkansas. 
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WorksHop In ComMunity Livinc. Opportunity is provided for se- 
lected representatives of agencies interested in community development 
to work cooperatively on specific problems of improving the quality of 
life in rural communities. In order that problems of community living 
may be dealt with cooperatively through group thinking, participants and 
consultants include, in addition to faculty members from teachers col- 
leges, members of staffs of state departments of education, county super- 
intendents, county supervisors, and rural teachers, representatives from 
agencies, such as government agencies, civic organizations, religious or- 
ganizations, youth groups, and coordinating agencies.—George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


ComMMuNITy EpucaTion. This is the summer workshop planned to 
meet the needs of teachers, school administrators, and others concerned 
with the direct relation of education to community problems in towns, 
villages, and rural areas.—University of North Carolina. 


4. Little attention is given to the community approach as an 
aspect of conventional courses in Elementary Education, Sec- 
ondary Education, Methods, Student Teaching, Educational 
Sociology, and the like. The great majority of reporting 
institutions answer “no” to the question: “Do you offer 
specific training in community study techniques as part of 
other courses?”’ Of those who reply in the affirmative, only 
a very few appear to stress the community approach, while 
in most cases very little attention seems to be so given. A 
sampling of respondents’ comments in this area may prove 
illuminating : 


“Only incidental to other courses.” 

“Varies with the instructor.” 

“Some community analysis and field trips.” 

“Community backgrounds of education is one of six or eight main 
topics.” 

“Some supervised field work.” 

“Several units of work.” 

“Each student makes a community survey.” 

“We outline community areas.” 


“Extant studies are examined, but no field work done.” 
“ce ° ? 
None, dammit! 
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5. Most institutions reporting this type of program indicate 
that informal opportunities for community experience are 
decidedly haphazard and infrequent. Opportunities for expe- 
rience with youth groups, community chest drives, air raid 
evacuation practice, rationing, etc., are typically “available” 
to students who desire them but are not organized, supported, 
or actively encouraged by the institutions themselves. In gen- 
eral, such opportunities as do exist are utilized by from 1 to 3 
percent of the future teachers enrolled in the institutions 
which report opportunities for informal and extracurricular 
community experiences. 

6. In a partial attempt to discover what major obstacles 
to the development of community-centered educational pro- 
grams exist, the following query was included in the second 
questionnaire: ‘“‘What major handicaps to your present pro- 
gram now exist?’ The responses indicate that such handicaps 
are of two chief types: administrative difficulties (scheduling, 
transportation, finance, etc.), which account for 50 percent of 
the difficulties mentioned, and faculty and administrative oppo- 
sition (indifference, antagonism, active opposition), which was 
named in 35 percent of the replies. Other factors (15 per- 
cent) were miscellaneous in nature. Typical comments con- 
cerning these handicaps are these: 


“Students’ programs are so crowded that it is difficult to find time for 
field work.” 

“Problem of adequate supervision when no provision is made in my 
teaching load.” 

“Staff indifference, student indifference, lack of a dynamic commun- 
ity-centered educational philosophy.” 

“Overemphasis upon ‘academic’ courses.” 

“Failure of the Education Department to realize the vital import- 
ance of such training for prospective teachers.” 

“Lack of interest on the part of the administration.” 

“The course, being elective, reaches only a small percentage of our 
prospective teachers.” 


7. A further question was, ““What kinds of help would you 
desire if available?’ ‘Two chief types of aid were mentioned 
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by most of those who responded to this query: teaching mate- 
rials (better textbooks, syllabi, workbooks, unit outlines, 
descriptions of successful programs), and expert advice (con- 
sultative assistance, additional specialized staff personnel). 
Functional materials were mentioned by 67 percent of those 
responding to this question, 25 percent desired assistance from 
community study specialists, and 8 percent mentioned miscel- 
laneous factors. An adequate textbook was specified as the 
major need by 29 percent of the respondents to this question. 

8. Few professional students are reached. Accurate figures 
on percentages of prospective and present teachers receiving 
specific instruction or experience in community-centered educa- 
tion could not be obtained, even from those institutions which 
provide specialized courses in community study. In nearly 
every instance, however, these special courses are elective 
rather than required, and are therefore taken by relatively few 
professional students in education. Undergraduates preparing 
to teach are ordinarily under such pressure from conventiona) 
course requirements that they have no time for specialized 
course electives in newer fields. Furthermore, a number of 
institutions offer such special courses during the summer ses- 
sion only, and hence these courses are available to in-service 
teachers chiefly. Such specific figures as were secured indicate 
that typically not more than a fourth to a third of the pros- 
pective teachers in the responding institutions receive any kind 
of community instruction or experience. And when the pros- 
pective teacher group as a national whole is considered, the 
percentage being systematically prepared for community 
leadership through education is obviously very small. 

9. Regional differences are discernable though of minor 
significance. Breakdown of all returns by national regions 
suggests possible sectional differences in the development of 
community study interest and programs.’ Two indications 
of such differences may be noticed here: degree of response 


* The regional grouping of states employed was that used by Shannon and 
Kittle in their “Geographic Distribution of Leaders in Education—1941,” 
School and Society, LVII (Jan. 2, 1943), 26-28. 
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to the questionnaires, and special community study courses 
offered. In responding to both questionnaires, the Great 
Lakes and the Western regions reported somewhat more com- 
pletely than did the other three regions identified. This might 
indicate greater interest in the community study movement, 
or it might signify less sophistication with regard to question- 
naires generally! A more dependable indication of profes- 
sional concern may be sought in terms of the community 
courses and course emphasis made in these five regions. Here 
the Great Lakes region leads the others, with 44 percent 
of its responding institutions reporting such courses or 
emphasis. The East and the West are about equally second, 
with the Great Plains and the South ranking about the same 
for last place. It should be noted, however, that all of these 
regional differences are both too small and too uncertain of 
interpretation to be judged of much significance. None of the 
five sections diverge markedly from the national percentages, 


considered as averages, of either questionnaire returns or 
courses offered. 


CONCLUSION 


Although only half of the 436 institutions originally polled 
returned questionnaires, it is probably safe to assume that con- 
siderably more than half of the existing community study pro- 
grams have been reported in this survey. Since community 
study and participation is a new movement in American edu- 
cation, it is probable that most institutions which are active 
in this field did return their questionnaires, send descriptive 
materials, or through other means are included in the present 
study. Thus it is doubtless safe to assert that approximately 
one-third of America’s fully accredited institutions now educat- 
ing teachers make available to them some type of experience 
with the philosophy, procedures, and problems of community- 
centered education. But the fact that two-thirds of such insti- 
tutions do not is of equal or greater significance to all who are 
concerned about realistic teacher education for the world of 
today and tomorrow. 











The Council at Work 





the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as ‘a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Educa- 


tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


Te Council at Work is a brief summary of 





The Executive Committee of the Council met in Washing- 
ton on June 15, 1943, under the chairmanship of O. C. Car- 
michael. Carl H. Milam, secretary of the American Library 
Association and a delegate to the Council from that organiza- 
tion, was elected to the Executive Committee for a one-year 
term. He will serve in the place of Herbert E. Hawkes who 
passed away after the Nominating Committee had selected 
nominees for 1943-44. 

The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education met 
at the Westchester Country Club, Rye, New York, on July 16 
and 17, 1943, to discuss postwar education of service person- 
nel; international educational relations; federal, state, and 
local relations in education; and the work of the Commission 
on Teacher Education. 


MEMBERSHIP 
The Executive Committee on June 15 accepted the follow- 
ing new institutional members: 
College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Massachusetts 
Oregon State System of Higher Education, Eugene, Oregon 


New GRANTS 


The following new grants have been received by the Council 
since the annual meeting in May 1943: 


436 
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CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 
$15,000 for the support of the work of the Council in its program 


relative to higher education and the war, under Francis 
J. Brown. 


1,750 for the support of the revision of cumulative personal 
record cards under the direction of the Committee on 
Measurement and Guidance. 

GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD: 
$11,550 for the development of instructional materials on south- 
ern regional resources. 

7,500 for the use of the Cooperative Study in General Education 
during the period ending December 31, 1944. 

1,500 for the printing and distribution of copies of Training 
and Recruiting Personnel in the Rural Social Studies. 

TEACHING Fitms Custopians, INc.: 
$3,500 for the Committee on Visual Aids to Education for re- 
search on the use of motion pictures in schools. 
OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 
$37,895 to supply and distribute to schools in the other American 
republics materials and equipment for visual teaching on 
selected aspects of life in the United States. 

1,160 for the renewal and re-editing, preparation, and distribu- 
tion of 2,000 copies of the syllabus for teachers, The 
United States and the Other Americas, and 5,000 copies 
of the pamphlet, The Other Americas through Films and 
Records. 

400 for the provision of special educational publications on 
youth education for individuals and institutions in the 
other American republics. 


RESIGNATION OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 

The Executive Committee at its June meeting accepted 
with regret the resignation of C. S. Marsh, vice president of 
the Council since 1935. Dr. Marsh, in addition to his ad- 
ministrative duties, served as editor of all Council publications, 
including THe EpucATIONAL ReEcorp. He prepared the 
1936 and 1940 editions of American Universities and Colleges 
and was responsible for numerous special projects and studies 
of the Council. He will continue for the present to serve as 
editor of THE RECORD. 
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Dr. Marsh will live in Beverly Hills, California, after 
October 1. 


STAFF CHANGES 

Milton R. Tinsley has joined the Council staff to direct 
the production of a series of fifty film strips on aspects of 
life in the United States for distribution with Spanish and 
Portuguese scripts to schools and adult groups in the other 
American republics. Mr. Tinsley was formerly visual in- 
formation specialist in the Farm Security Administration and 
in the Office of War Information. 

Maurice E. Troyer, associate in evaluation of the staff of 
the Commission on Teacher Education, has returned to Syra- 
cuse University as professor of education. 

W. Earl Armstrong, a field coordinator for the Commission 
on Teacher Education, accepted on September 1 the position 
of dean at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


War ACTIVITIES 


Herman B. Wells, president of Indiana University, was 
named as a member of the Committee on Relationships of 
Higher Education to the Federal Government by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council on June 15. 

This committee has authorized an executive committee to 
act for it between quarterly meetings of the full committee 
during the coming year. O. C. Carmichael is chairman of 
the executive committee, and the other members are H. W. 
Chase, James B. Conant, Carter Davidson, E. V. Stanford, 
Raymond Walters, and H. B. Wells. 

The Committee on Relationships has given much attention 
during the past several months to the development of plans for 
the postwar education of service personnel. A subcommittee 
on a design for general education (as described in the Presi- 
dent’s Report in the July issue of the RECORD) is expected to 
complete its work this month and to make its report available 
soon thereafter. A subcommittee on the guidance of ex- 
service personnel is now at work. Both of these subcommit- 
tees will make their findings available to the Armed Forces 
Committee on Postwar Educational Opportunities for Serv- 


ee. ee i a 
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ice Personnel (Osborn Committee) which submitted a pre- 
liminary report to President Roosevelt late in July. 

In addition, the Council recently sent to all of its members 
a set of questions regarding an educational program for dis- 
charged service men and women at the collegiate level. The 
results of this questionnaire were summarized in Bulletin No. 


57 of Higher Education and National Defense. 


COUNCIL ON COOPERATION IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Fifty-four persons from the fifteen organizations that make 
up the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education partici- 
pated in a working conference at the University of Wisconsin 
from August 17 to 28, 1943. The Commission on Teacher 
Education of the Council was active in the development of 
the conference and assisted in financing it. The other organi- 
zations which participated were: 


American Association of School Administrators 

American Association of Teachers Colleges 

Association for Childhood Education 

Department of Classroom Teachers of the National Education 
Association 

Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association 

National Association of Colleges and Departments of Education 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification 

National Association of Supervisors of Student Teaching 

National Association of Teacher Education Institutions in Metro- 
politan Districts 

National Institutional Teacher Placement Association 

National League of Teachers’ Associations 

National Society of College Teachers of Education 

Teachers College Personnel Association 


The conference was planned to provide a setting against 
which the member organizations could evaluate their pro- 
grams for teacher education and to plan individual and co- 
operative projects for the future. 
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Financial Statements of the American 
Council on Education 


THE BUDGET, 1943-44 


(As approved by the Annual Meeting, May 7, 1943) 


RECEIPTS 


Estimated 
Resources 


July 1, 1942 


to Fune 30, 
1943 
Membership dues... ... Si 
SOCIA SVANUS. . 6... 6.0000. 4 
Reimbursement for services. . 
Income from Publications Division*... . . 4,000.00 


Estimated bank balance June 30, 1942... .. 10, 500.00 
Actual bank balance June 30, 1942...... — 
Estimated bank balance June 30, 1943... .. -~ 

$98 , 500 .00 


DisBURSEMENTS 


Fiscal Year 


1942-43 
Proposed 
Rent..... oa $ 7,418.96 
Salary of President... 18,000.00 
Salary of Vice President. 9, 500.00 
Salary of President Emeritus. . 750.00 
Salaries of assistants. a .... 36,000.00 
Traveling expenses, administrative. . 5,000.00 
Stationery, printing, and supplies. . 1,500.00 
Telephone RT TT 1,485.91 
i eee ree 1,200.00 
Furniture and equipment................. 500.00 
Committees, including Problems and Plans 
Go. wees wedaneeewhen 7,500.00 
CE cccccsewscucecs 1,400.00 
Genera Jexpense.............. 1,500.00 
Retirement annuity y fund. auntie . 3,235.00 
Contingent...... 3,510.13 





$98, 500.00 


' + See Publications Revolving Fund budget, next page. 
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Budget, 
Actual Estimated 
Receipts Resources 
July 1,1942 Fuly 1, 1943 
to Fune 30, to fune 30, 
1943 1944 
$ 33,514.50 $31,000.00 
45,000.00 45,000.00 
8,890.08 8,000.00 
4,000.00 4,000.00 
11,090.95 _- 
-- 10,500.00 
wate, 495 53 398, 500. 00 


Fiscal Year 
1942-43 
Expended 

$ 7,418.96 
18,000.00 

8,708.26 
750.00 
34, 104.96 
3,133.95 
1,114.06 
1,485.91 
865 .96 
187.65 


6,269.38 
1,400.00 
1,230.13 
3,169.00 
2,810.46 


$ 90 , 648 .68 





Fiscal Year 


1943-44 
Proposed 
$ 7,400.00 
18,000.00 
9,500.00 
38 ,000 .00 
4,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 
250.00 
7,500.00 
1,400.00 
1,200.00 
3,300.00 
4,250.00 
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PUBLICATIONS REVOLVING FUND 
July 1, 1943 to June 30, 1944 


EstimaTeD Gross RECEIPTS 


ee rr ee ee ee ee 
Books, ““The Educational Record,” “Studies,” pamphlets, etc........... 
Reimbursements for — services from projects................. 


Cooperative Study o 


Secondary School Standards.................... 


GIN Wie IDUIIE III, 6 oo ck ko ccc cccescocovevacenecesceses 
eS sw 'caled-ovles'cebeee4dedbonsaeeen 
RP ee rer er ee 


Estmatep Gross ExPENDITURES 


ER iat dae pc rneveescoscunestcdcnvesee eee 
Special assistance in Publications Division. .................6...0005- 
Ci: i, Mabie denadnekconsnscevessecubetenbewshs 
Rk. is sae mheunign esi eieebeth ins son une 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.................... 
Se ET III ovo cise cccecnes i cndcee¥escueuoues 
NN NE I UID wink sieeccccnesicae piv acdon seulkweweeies 
Net to be transferred to Council’s operating budget................... 
ce RI AAG en COUN dEN ebb Sn ne nconseeeduensssssddess oebing 
Balances earmarked for special projects...............-20eeeeeceeeees 





S2SSSSsSSs 
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F. W. Larrentz & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
Executive Offices—New York City 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 


August 27, 1943 
American Councit on EpvucaTIon 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 


We have examined the accounts of the American Council on Education from 
July 1, 1942 to June 30, 1943, inclusive, and submit herewith our report, including 
three exhibits, as follows: 


EXHIBIT “A”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
—General Fund 
EXHIBIT “B”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
—Publications Revolving Fund 
EXHIBIT “C”—STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
—Special Funds 
Recorded cash receipts were deposited in bank, as evidenced by bank statements, 
and cash disbursements, as shown by the records, were supported by cancelled checks 
and vouchers. 
The cash on deposit with the American Security and Trust Company at June 30, 


1943 was confirmed by the depository. A summary of the balances on hand is as 
follows: 


General Fund—Exhibit “A”........... .... $ 11,846.85 
Publications Revolving Fund—Exhibit “B”........... 21,374.47 
Special Funds—Exhibit “C”......... a cteeececces. Se 

| eres Ba Poh yas . $204,574.63 


Fidelity schedule bond in force covering the following named persons was presented 
for our inspection: 


Goes CR TP, DN INE ss esc vcs e wwe cunewmeas $ 5,000.00 
Dr. C. S. Marsh, Vice President......... (ie tags 5,000.00 
Mr. Corcoran Thom, Treasurer................... $ 15,000.00 
Mr. Donald J. Shank, Assistant Treasurer........... 15,000.00 
Mrs. Grace R. Ontrich, Assistant Treasurer......... 15,000.00 

WES vc divs dard va cn daeaeenen Ot oe eee $55,000.00 


Insurance policies were also inspected covering workmen’s compensation, fire 
insurance on furniture and fixtures and stock in the amount of $26,000.00. 

The United States Savings Defense bonds, amounting to $101,000.00 were inspected 
by us at the Union Trust Company safe deposit box on August 31, 1943, and the 
United States Treasury notes, amounting to $135,000.00, in the custody of the American 
Security and Trust Company, were confirmed to us directly by the custodian. 


Respectfully submitted, 


F. W. Larrentz & Co., 
Certified Public Accountants 
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EXHIBIT “A” 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF CasH Receipts anpD DispuRSEMENTS—GENERAL Funb 


From Fuly 1, 1942 to Fune 30, 1943 


RECEIPTS 
Dues: 


Constituent members.............. 
Associate members...............- 
Institutional members 


General Education Board—general support 


Reimbursement for administration of grants: 
American Youth Commission: 
Administrative re a es mig ae $ 393.69 


Association of School Film Libraries 


Commission on Teacher Education: 
SR ER ae ee eer $ 590.91 
SEER. SAE ORO OEE 928.74 
Division on child development and teacher personnel. 137.92 
Nog ns ok sig eb Cae kee awe 1,348.13 


Committee on Asiatic Studies in American Education 


Committee on Motion Pictures in Education: 
Implementation program 
kc tekebckwakconeud eenaasexnne 141.54 





Cooperative Study in General Education: 
Administrative 


Cooperative Test Fund: 
College Entrance Examination Board for work on 
SPE UME 8. «non osc cncevevssaees $ 138.84 
For construction and administration of high school 
aeronautic tests (Grant Foundation)............ 262.50 
COIN IE TIER. 55 i cic vacccccccnescece 723.44 
Test examination project 


Survey of accelerated programs in liberal arts colleges 
University of Illinois Survey 


War service opportunities: 

DCTeM ft ocd jh eiee Usb ebs Dede e Reese ® $ 50.89 
Regional conferences in connection with program of 

WOE GOSTHOD GHOOTUUMINIES. ..... ooo vcccccccccenes 12.20 
War Service Opportunities for College and University 

students: 
IL tdci natehesenus een .. $121.95 
3rd grant aeenk eee 121.95 243.90 


Services: 


Ns on cineitniann one’s 
Telephone 


102. 


259. 


214. 


490. 


1,261. 


306. 
$ 6,556. 


88 


-50 


.74 


35 


.70 


85 


56 


18 


-52 
145. 


95 


50 


.58 


$ 33,514.50 


45 ,000 .00 





Other receipts: oper : 
Income from Publications Revolving Fund. . 


Total Receipts 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1942: 
American Security and Trust Company 


$ 91,404.58 


11,090.95 


$102,495.53 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Administrative: 
Salaries: 
CS iss « chedaweeencheewd aaennek aaaneee $18,000.00 
We 0's 6 caekedsaanidanhcenesseee ‘ 8,708.26 
President Emeritus...... bebeds et webewesdiasewa 750.00 
a oS “Serer ; ia ka eae bias 4, 104.96 $61,563.22 
Traveling expense: 
CO ee eee 


Executive Committee............. aie ceeuiadl _ 874. 35 3,133.95 


’ 
ee ee ivdbectcccbigubed eeeuale 7,418.96 
Stationery, printing, and supplies. ‘ sawennuh shateulaewnt ‘ 1,114.06 
Postage and express............. eee ‘ bias ieee 865 .96 
Telephone and telegraph.............. eee ee 1,485.91 
General expense......... a titanianies vee nies 1,230.13 
Accountants’ fee... ... ; ieanekicddaes weeenan rr 1,400.00 
Furniture and equipment dacweeductude es detticename ae 187.65 
Retirement annuities. ‘aces eae seek cdee ee 
Past service annuities...... . a “eiecnne 1,255.43 3,169.00 
Contingent: 
Program relating to defense and higher education— 
GS sn bb cib6cncasuiads nit esti endo: $ 2,470.05 
Committee on Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government, overdraft......... . 480.12 
$ 2,950.17 
Less—transfer of unexpended balance of Committee 
on Design for General Education............... 139.71 2,810.46 $ 84,379.30 
Committees of Council: 
Problems and Plans. ws ‘ vetoes issuneeken aaa . ee 
Measurement and Guidance.............---s+ecceceeee ‘iat 254.87 
I MI Go cb chaceas Se ee ee ee 235.21 
National Defense— Manpower Study Ee esau’ Ee See 78.46 
I i. ae oes ag bine eb s oo cy ees waa 59.46 
Accrediting Procedures... . utente <eewnn 407.43 
Government and Educational Finance................. ates 424.89 
Educational Research. ..........ccecceees ha ie ; ; 809 . 89 
Nominating Committee.......... é5¢ka 3 ea eee eee Sa 195.80 
Miscellaneous meetings................-+-- Fob sa eee ae 242.15 
Conferences: 
On the Internal Revenue Form 990........ es ; aan 503 .67 
Cn CL... asineneéesiedae des saetwen Per 190.24 
On acceleration im education... ......cccccccccsccees ; 332.12 
Chicago conference on Rural Child in War Emergency ae aay 15.94 
Conference of OWI and summer school directors. ...... heats 108 . 59 
On Southern Regional Studies in Education.................. 408 .82 6,269.38 
ee I hc) 065s0 0d deedeke bis aneeedaecees+eeiiti caval . $ 90,648.68 
| Cash on hand, exclusive of investments, June 30, 1943, 
American Security and Trust Company. ... edu ved Uveandecet ahaesncues 11,846.85 


$102,495.53 
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EXHIBIT “B” 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


ConDENSED STaTeEMENT OF CasH Receipts anp DisBuRSEMENTS—F UBLICATIONS 
Revo.tvinc Funp 


From Fuly 1, 1942 to Fune 30, 1943 





Receipts 

EE CE Te en eT $40, 147.62 
Books, “The Educational Record,” “Studies,” pamphlets, etc........... 5,672.61 
Reimbursements for pense services from projects................. 13,154.18 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.................... 3,702.64 
SN iN IIIS, io no cis ccwesiencudascdiuceveceeuscedies 17,435.13 
I isa cc ere en Se he ds binweeuncdauens 1,653.30 
Sie oon 5 cue wen oe Pan eK wink eles $81, 765.48 

Cash on hand July 1, 1942, 
American Security and Trust Company.......................2005- 4,592.28 
$86,357.76 

DisBURSEMENTS 

ss cs ee ance knees beers vine eee ene saan $35,450.88 
Special assistance in Publications Division........................4.. , 812.26 
gar ak ew a hah Waele xe we ns KS CON ORE Oe 2,275.34 
a ceca b nhs eke rian ede nha vse ch ekaeetean 893.53 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards.................... 5,725.88 
ee RR IN IID. oa cc <inieieicckcoscacc<ccuscsecswp uses 12,525.83 
I IR os inc x chwcdebaceewaslesevetcusaweacis 1,022.00 
Net to be transferred to Council’s operating budget................... 4,000.00 
RE PROT err re eee Te ore eT et ee 277 . 57 
I 5 DL Vater aine wea e wwib wens ¥ Oe Wee $64,983.29 

Cash on hand July 1, 1943, 
American Security and Trust Company...................00eeeeeee 21,374.47 
$86,357.76 
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. COM ie 
Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT oF CasH ReceEIPTs AND DispurseMENTS—SPEcIAL Funps 


Arm © Ur 


Toe, Sates BP 220 to Sams 2h F439 
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Financial Statements 
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